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ORE and more, it is the travel 
fashion to go South by sea . 1m 


As attested by the impressive passenger 
list for every Clyde-Mallory sailing, the 
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days of luxury aboard ship have become | 


a traditional part of the Florida and- 


Havana vacation... From hotel-like © 


bedrooms to verandah cafe, promenade 


and sports decks, everything on these 
great liners is keyed to merit the approval 


of the smartest patronage. 


Direct express service New York to Miami 


every Saturday in December; every Wednes- 
day and Saturday January to April. Direct 
overnight service between Miami and Havana, | 
January to April. Sailings New York to Jack- 
sonville, calling at Charleston, every Tuesday, § 


Thursday and Saturday. Attractive all-expense 
tours to Miami and Havana and to other 


resorts in the Southland. 


AUTOMOBILES CARRIED 


For complete information apply 545 Fifth Avenue or 
Pier 36, North River, New York—offices also in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago—or consult any authorized 

Tourist Agent. 
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EMORIES of 
France are yours for life...nobody can 
understand the middle ages, the Twen- 
tieth Century or the everlasting daunt- 
lessness of our grand old human race 
who hasn’t seen the Cathedrals at 
Chartres, Rheims and Strassbourg » » » 
Roman France with its Temple of 
Diana and Palace of the Popes » » » 
The valley of the Loire with its time- 
mellowed chateaux » » » » Brittany’s 
forests where the Druids pursued their 
weird rites and where many relics may 
be seen to this day » » » » Normandy 
with its blue-green meadows where 
Harold’s warriors fled before the on- 
slaught of William the Conqueror » » » 
The sunshine of Nice and Cannes with 
tennis, golf and polo...or winter sports 
in the mountains of the Jura, the 
Vosges, the Massif Central, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees » » » Paris for 
early spring with the tender green 
buds making an emerald mist of the 
spreading Bois de Boulogne . . . the 
Louvre with its artistic treasures of 
the earth and shrine of the Arts for 
all time ... the Arc de Triomphe 
with that simple slab over the un- 
known soldier with its tongue of 
flame that shall burn forever. 


Information and literature on request 


|| RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


Slip away... 


to the 


SUNSHINE PORTS 


© In Sicily, Etma belches smoke. 
In Jerusalem, the faithful wail at the Wall. In 
Dubrovnik, shops dazzle with embroideries and 
armor. This winter, slip away from humdrum 
to this 73-day epic... new experiences, new 
faces. The Empress of France and her yacht-like 
appointments bring service, cuisine, and luxu- 
ries on the New York-Paris scale. Hers, more- 
over, is the cruise with the “5ih Ace.” Canadian 
Pacific’s famous one management, ship and 
shore. 8th season. Ask at once for booklets, 
ship plans, your own agent or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, and 

@ 31 other cities in the U. 8. and Canada. 


DUBROVNIK 
Sashes, fortress- 
es, dark eyes, 
colorand sparkle. 


ALGIERS ; 
Moors.. Bedouins 


MAJORCA 
Velveteen suits .. 


SICILY 

Eyes... shawls 
NAPLES 
Fish. lava 
VENICE 

Songs . . mosaics 
MALTA 

Isle of knights 
ATHENS 
Sunset,Parthenon 
STAMBOUL 


Cisterns.. legends 


; BEIRUT 
Skirted men... . 


PALESTINE 
Herod's Wall.... 


CAIRO 
Pyramids . . Nile 


MONTE CARLO 
Tense tables... 


PARIS...LONDON 
and many others 


As low as $900 


73 DAYS 
next Feb. 3 


‘a ~ one 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


c RUISE 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAWHEIL SSAeSaplediM 
anadian Paeifie 


@ LISTEN IN: Canadian Pacific Broadcasts ... Sunday, 4.15 EST: 
The Musical Cruisaders... Wednesday, Midnight EST: Royal York 
Dance Orchestra. WJZ and associated NBC stations. 
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The BEST of WORLD CRUIS! 


3% months from New York to New York! 
The largest, finest and fastest liner ever to sail Round the World. 
An exceptionally complete program 


of calls and shore excursions in Asia and the Far East! 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


With a special — trip to Bali, lovely island R O U N bD T H E W ap R L D C R U I « 


of dramatic dances and temple festivals 


Sailing January 21, 1931, on the S. S. “Columbus” — $2000 and up 


Mediterranean Cruise G, Of all World Cruises this is the quickest . . . the most inviting. There are fewer days at 


Visiting Nice for the giddy Mardi Gras Carnival sea... because the ship is faster. But the number of places visited is notably large and the 
and covering the Mediterranean from end to end. on 5 qik ll d I Th Re 

ea daysinkeype Saline sana Te OsNOa che sight-seeing and shore excursions are unusually generous and complete. ere are visits 
Cunarder “Carinthia.” Rates, $1000 and upward. to Egypt and India, Ceylon and Java, Straits Settlements, Philippines, Siam, Hong Kong and 


Peking, Japan in Cherry Blossom Season . . . calls at interesting out-of-the-way ports — 


Pen = 4 1 oe 
Wiest Indies Crises as Penang, Malacca, Zamboanga and Macassar ... optional side trips to Angkor and Bail. 


Four winter cruises on the new S.S. “‘Statendam,” 
the largest and most luxurious liner sailing to the @,There are more comforts and pleasure in this Cruise ... for the great size of the liner 
Caribbean . . . Dec. 20 (16 days); Jan. 8 (16 days); “Columbus” means larger staterooms, spacious lounges, wider decks and every luxury. And 


anuary 27 (25 days); Feb 24 (25d . Al S : 4 : S 
ae geplane oe Hevea SEA ee there is the Raymond-Whitcomb management . .. unequalled in the handling of Cruises. 


Land Cruises to Mexico Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb Booklet-—‘‘ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


By special Raymond-Whitcomb trains . . . three 
complete trips to the most picturesque and inter- 


esting places . .. with nine days in Mexico City. R AW VE @O N pD & Ww H. I T C qd VE B C 
Land Cruises to California 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Across the continent by Raymond-Whitcomb iE y ‘ 3 


Land Cruise trains .. . with stops at notable places. New York, 670 FirtH AVENUE; New York, 225 FirtTH AVENUE; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT 
Through southern California by automobile. Chicago, 176 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 Book Bipa.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FirTH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post 
South America Tours — January, 1931 and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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HAT 
PRICE YOUTH 
ECONOMICAL IN 


MIAMI 


TRAVEL 5 


Rock 
Island 


YES. madame, Miami gives you— 


shall we say?—a spirit lift... 


rekindled vitality . . . rejuvenation 
that makes youth an actual joy not 
a wistful yearning. There isa “lift” 


to Miami which no other resort 


can give... an exultant aware- 
ness of new beauty in living, of a 
new capacity for enthusiasm. Lét 
Miami’s sun and sea re-make you 
. . . from the lowliest cell to the 
loftiest thought. Learn the art of 
loafing under amiable tropic skies 


. = ...Wwith warm waves to tickle your 


toes ... and a gay scene to fas- 


ae cinate you. It’s all waiting for you 


here . . . Miami’s health-bolstering 


recreation. And good times? No 


end. From tapping your heels in 
a dance-supper club to bending a 


complete information, 
rature or reservations, 
ress Dept. of Publicity, 
y of Miami, 315 Vene- 
. Arcade, Miami, Florida. 


fishing rod on the Gulf Stream... 
from shouting yourself hoarse at 
the races to dozing lazily under a 
beach umbrella. Here it is... at 
your elbow ... only 33 hours from 
New York .. . 40 from Chicago. 
Over the week-end you can be 


whisked from the chilly old home 
town to this warm, colorful city 
by the sea ... where everybody is 
ageless, happy and radiant with 
health. And the cost? You'll be 
surprised! Just about as much as 
living at home. If you’re jaded 
with routine living . . . just “tired 
of it all” (tst! tst!)... don’t give 
up. Just ’phone your ticket agent, 
your banker and your next-of-kin: 
“Tm off on a holiday—to Miami— 
to have my spirit lifted.” s : 
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TO THE LAND OF THE 
PALM AND SAHUARO 


ARIZONA’ CALIFORNIA | 4 


OLDEN STATE 


LIMITED : 


Direct main line— quickest by hours—Chicago to 
America’s sunniest clime—eleven famous winter 
resorts. Sport-Paradise—golf, polo, bridle-paths in 
a patchwork of color—orange and olive groves, 
desert palms and Sahuaro cactus giants. Luxurious 
hotels —ranches. Mountains and dunes peopled by 
romance — cliff-dwellings, old Missions, Mexican 
adobes, Indian wickiups. 


Low altitude warm winter way 

to Los Angeles and San Diego 

Through service—faster time— 
to Santa Barbara 


NO EXTRA FARE 
Individualized Service —The Favorite Train of Fastidious 
Travelers. Minimum daylight hours en route. Rock Island- 
Southern Pacific Golden State Route is shortest and best to 
El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, 
Agua Caliente, San Diego. Through service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. St. Paul. 

Only two days Chicago to California— 
only three days Coast to Coast 
For further information, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 943- i 
714 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me literature checked below: 


Golden State Route Tucson 
Garden of Allah Chandler—Phoenix 
Guest-Ranches 


El Paso—Juarez : 
= ; Palm Springs 
Carlsbad Caverns Agua Caliente 


Apache Trail San Diego 
Pictureland Southwest Southern California 
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Conversation is a lost art with many a suc- 
cessful business man, unless the talk turns 
to business. No wonder many a wife be- 
comes discontented when she reflects that 
her successful husband is a complete failure 
socially. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is a 
winter cruise via Red Star or White Star Line. 
Sea travel gets a man’s mind completely off 
his business concerns. It literally yanks him 
out of the ruck of the commonplace—pre- 
sents new faces, new scenes, novel experi- 
ences. If your husband is a drawing room 
sphinx, take him away from drudgery this 
winter. See him expand — develop — under 
the suasive influence of salt air, ocean sun- 
light, congenial companions, new environ- 
ment. And it’s wonderful for the woman 
overburdened with social obligations and 
domestic affairs. 


Send for the unusual booklet, ‘‘ Watch 
Your Husband,”’ telling in detail about 
these wonder voyages: 


MEDITERRANEAN — Holy Land, Egypt and other 
points of principal tourist interest. Britannic* (new), 
Jan. 8, 46 days, $750 (up), 1st Class. Homeric,” Jan. 24, 
45-57 days, $850 (up), 1st Class—$420 (up), Tour- 
ist 3rd Cabin. Rates include complete shore program. 


WEST INDIES—12 to 19 days—Port au Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, Havana, Nassau, Ber- 
muda. Lapland and Britannic.* $123.50 (up). The only 
cruises to visit Mexico. 

*White Star Line with Thos. Cook & Sons. 


WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland—Still time to 
join this “Cruise of Cruises,” sailing from New York, 
Dec. 15; San Diego, /Dec. 31; Los Angeles, Jan. 2; 
San Francisco, Jan. 4, Red Star Line in cooperation 
with American Express Company. $1750 up (133 days), 
including shore excursions. 


Address your inquiry for descriptive literature 
and the booklet, “Watch Your Husband,” to Desk K, 
I.M.M.Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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EITHER my friend 
nor I had any rea- 
son to hope for 

eternal bliss through a pil- 
grimage to any of the holy 
cities of Arabia. For he 
was not an orthodox Mos- 
and I was not even an orthodox traveler. He measured his 
| fortune by the distance that separated him from the city of 
pirth, the Holy City of Kerbela, and I measured mine at that 
by the reverse process. Nevertheless, he did not flout my 
t of view. He even offered to be my companion and guide. 
he pondered. How would he and his Christian friend be 
ived in Kerbela, which is to the Shiah Moslems what Mecca 
» the Sunnis? He must write. He did write. 
ut the reply was not encouraging. It was not wise to visit 
bela during the commemoration of the martyrdom of Husain, 
farch-saint of the 
hs of the world. 
that commemora- 
was the very 
it of my desire. 
friend, therefore, 
ote, again; and 
r waiting a week 
a reply, which did 
come, we decided 
take our own 
1ceé. 
heik Kazem Du- 
, the noted poet 
scholar of Iraq, 
noriental, not only 
is philosophy, but 
in his conduct. 
is prompt in keep- 
his engagements, 
his _ thoughtful- 
; is rare among 
ets everywhere. 
en he came early 
following day to 
garage, where we 
d an automobile, 
brought with him 
stalwart and 
rded Arab who 
ced more like the 
£ of a tribe than 
arvant of two pil- 
ns. He had the 


Igrims walk from the farthest 
irts of Persia to attend the pas- 
sion play at Kerbela. 


THE OPENING OF THE CEREMONY 


The passion play of Kerbela takes the form of a ceremonial procession in which twelve epi- 

sodes are enacted. The first part of the procession is pure pageantry. A vanguard with 

drawn swords is followed by standard bearers and a corps of camels carrying the supplies 

of Husain and his companions when they left Mecca. On the standards are the names of 

the different cities of the pilgrims and verses lamenting Husain’s death; the howdahs are 

decorated with white, green and black flags with sayings from the Koran embroidered on 
them in gold and silver threads. 


THE PASSION PLAY OF THE EAST 


Kerbela, the City of Grief—The Forbidden Pageant of Sorrow and Hatred— 
Honoring the Arch-Saint of the Shiah Mohammedans 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


eyes and the voice of one accustomed to command; but he could 
smile like a child and he had a weakness for poets. When he was 
introduced as Abd’ul-Hamid, he supplemented, saying, “the serv- 
ant of Sheik Kazem and his illustrious friend.” But Sheik 
Kazem was quick to correct the courtesy. “If anyone as much 
as casts upon us a glance of disrespect,” he said, “there is the 
wrath of Allah.” In fact, Abd’ul-Hamid was our bodyguard. 

The chauffeur, a little Bagdadi in European clothes and a fez, 
looked the more tawdry and insignificant as Abd’ul-Hamid took 
his seat beside him. No, billah, he did not deem it seemly to sit 
with the illustrious pilgrims. But he was the only one among us 
that looked like a pilgrim, and his imposing form before us was, 
to me, at least, a source of comfort and assurance. 

The landscape, soon after we emerged from the shadow of the 
palm-fringe of Bagdad, was a canvas of desolation, a masterpiece 
of terrestrial harmony. There was not even a thorn in it to tickle 
a camel’s suppressed desire, and no beaten paths to bind a traveler 
or a caravan; no shad- 
ows to restrain the 
ardor of the sun; not 
a patch of green to in- 
terrupt the flow of 
desert gold; and 
rarely a break, a ditch 
or a ridge, to mar the 
even tenor of the hor- 
izon’s way. Add to 
this an enveloping 
dust, a heavy curtain 
of dust shot with the 
broken rays of the 
sun, and you have a 
complete picture of a 
Mesopotamian land- 
scape. 

An hour through 
this appalling vacancy 
and the horizon rose 
in a modest swell. It 
was not a ridge, or 
what the Arabs call a 
rib in the earth, but 
a vestige of the You- 
sufiyah Canal, which 
dates back to the days 
of the Abbaside 
caliphs. If this were 
still in use, we would 
be passing through a 
bounty of verdure 
arabesqued with irri- 
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gating streams; the palm and the tamarisk would spread a cooling 
shadow on the road; a dust would keep its place under hooi 
and wheel, and there would be no reason to hee the Ottoman 
of ancient canals, aid to be 

are strewn over which was 

[ And the valley the two 


Dn” 


9 | 
OQ 


irom Bagdad 
een ee 
khan. 
ae 


pr rocession Ww ere 
square, while they, 
were engaged in 
rel. There a a 


prowess and the at 
and a feud resulting from it, 
which is carried over year 
to year. Who cut ereater 
bgure in the proce Vho 
makes the better li Who 
is more pious a rve in the 
demonstrations of row? 
Who can =e heavier 
chains? Who e deeper 
cuts in the head wi e sword? 
They quarreled, t boasted, 
they fought. And ght that 
started at Musaiy va was fin- 


ished the following day at Ker- 
bela, in the very court of the 
grand mosque. 

Sheik Kazem rose in disgust, 
Abd’ul-Hamid invoked the 
mercy of Allah, and the chauf- 
feur, while cranking his car, 
asked, “Who can make the 
louder noise >—But this engine 
has more sense than a pilgrim.’ 


children some 
rom the town 


penne oe 


even (NRE RE OEE 


THE MOSQUE OF ALI AT NAJAF 
Najaf along with Kerbela and Khadimain is one of the three holy cities 


mn we came to a ramshackle pontoon 
ed before us, or rather, under us, the delightful 
swim in n the a ties 


decen:y,” he added as we rattle 


But we crossed it satel 
The sun was getting hotter, 
s beiore aad behind us, 
faa ape more depressing 
places the dust had its @ 
sation: it shut from ous 
the howling wilderness. 

But only ior a few miles 
then—a most welcome ci 
There were dark spots 
and there was a shimm 
water. No, it was nota ag 
We were heading for@ 
stream; we were approg 
its shaded banks. The 
now wound thr ough the 
the curtain oi dust 
a tattered veil, and the 
mediately cooled. Web 
as through a wet sponge 
praised Allah. 

The Husainiyah Canaljg 
flows a om the Euphrates! 


Musaiyeb ior about tw: 
miles to Kerbela, is 
tively recent. But aro 


Holy City it is to the Sil 
what the Ganges is to the 
dus, and some oi the pilgs 


were bathing in its 
waters. 

Kerbela (the city of gm 
does not belie its name. W 


out its two grand mosques] 
of the four most beautifull 
fices in Iraq, the others be 
in Najaf and Khadimain, ij 
miserable sa oi flat 
ad mud walls and a hope 
labyrinthine ae of la 
with a population of a 
thirty thousand souls, wi 
during the pilgrimage, rise 
more than thrice that num 
A lugubrious city, indeed, a 
depressing to behold, most # 
ful to contemplate. It is 
cradle, the cauldron of 2 
ligious passion, which for If 
years has filled the Shiah: 
with bitterness and grief, 
kindled its fanaticism to flaa 
has aroused it to barbaric a 


of piety and sacrifice, 

crowned it with the thorns 4 
tragic memory. Beside 7 
memory. which is the he 


spring oi its grandiose pass 


of the Shiah Mohammedans. The beautiful mosque at Najaf. the dome 
of which is visible to _bilgrims many miles from the city, was built in 
honor of Ali, cousin of the Prophet. A city of sixty thousand people on 
the edge of the Arabian desert, Najaf is the Rome of the Shiah world 
and the seat of the church’s greatest political and ecclesiastical power. 
Every faithful Shiah makes a pious journey once in his life io Najaf or 
Kerbela if possible, and many come there to bury their dead in the city’s 
sacred soil. 


And he gave us an example of 
how well he could drive, as he 
threaded his way through the 
narrow and crowded street with 
a laudable respect for human 
life. But he quickened the life 
of everything there, from the 
chickens to the camels, and he frightened everybody except the 
children. They could even leap on the running board and give 
him, as they jumped off, the salute by applying the thumb to 
the nose. Abd’ul-Hamid admired their brav ery, and he returned 
the salute in like manner. We all laughed, and Sheik Kazem 
explained the gesture by referring to Tommy Atkins who 
once passed through Musaiyeb. “The curse of Allah upon him, 
whoever he be,” “exclaimed Abd’ul-Hamid. “We could teach 


everything pales to insigi 
cance; without it, in fact, m 
ing is worthy of reverence. 
even of decent consideratior 
the city of Kerbela and in 
heart of its people. Like 
golden domes and minarets 
its two mosques, which rise in woeful solitude above the dark 
and din and the squalor and sloth of the city, that passion and 1 
memory dominate in the breast of the Shiah Moslem every oi 
object in life, every other human passion. 

Thus, the people of Kerbela are, like their city, lugubri 
and depressing. They have a labyrinthine mentality, a perv 
humor, a dour reticence. But they are also masters of a spe 
and a gesture that are all grace and charm—and obfuscation. 
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THE LIVING EPIC OF HATE AND GRIEF 


Meded by drums beating a funeral tattoo comes the litter of Zainab, Husain’s sister, who brought the head of her martyred brother back from Dan 
surrounded with black flags. 


terbela. The litter is borne on a camel and is 


From time to time the curtains, half drawn, reveal the occupant 


mposed to have with her the severed head. As the procession moves on and one dramatic scene succeeds another, the emotions of the crowds are aroused 


ge heichts of bitterness, hatred and grief. 


For more than twelve centuries, from the battle of Kerbela to the present day, this 


unique religious ceremony 


has been perpetuated. 


, because perhaps they were oppressed by the Sunni 
they have cultivated a logic which has for its supreme 
the concealment of the human mind. Even in their most 
ted belief there are times when what they call tagiyah (to 
out of fear) is a virtue. Otherwise, they are in the 
of their belief and in the shadow of their golden domes, 
rior, a “chosen” people nd Kerbela to them is the most 
and the most beautiful city in the world. 
lettheless, Kerbela is miasmatic. As we wended our way 
house of our host, a generous and enlightened Persian, our 
ities were assailed by every odor conceivable, except that 
sk and amber- 
But odors are 
Ways the har- 
s oi disease. 
may | 
liasmati 
ppen sewer. 
come with me 
he home of a 

of Kerbela. 

open court of 
house of the 

id the poor, is 
ntain, the sanc- 
fountain called 
t w-kurr, or 
ecified measure 
ter, which is 
bed and de- 
by the doctors 

aw. In other 
s, there must be 
e basin, all the 
so many cubic 
of water, over 
) the muillah 
, repeating a 
rerses from the 


grief in blood upon their backs. 


SUFFERING FOR HUSAIN 


Swinging leather whips with clusters of iron chains at the ends, these flagellants write their 


There are professionals among them who let the whips fall with 7 
a deceptive violence, but most of them take a frenzied joy in their suffering. ot 


Koran, and thus renders it pure and uncon for a period 
of three months. This fountain supplies the household with water 
for washing, cooking and drinking; but it has to be continually 


> 


replenished 1 to contain the specified measure, 
three months, must repeat his pra} i 
Ii this were the whole story of howdh 
little or no harm in it. But I observed, 
one of these fountains, that the color of th 
to baffle description. On the surface was 
and when I stirred it with my hand, it su 
an impressionist. But that is not all. I m 


1 
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Be 
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form then a ablutions, 

S$ Stag t water. 
Miracle of purity! 
For in spite of w hat 
I have mentioned— 
and what I have 
omitted—the water 
howdh wl-kurr, 
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THE HOSTS OF SORROW 


“The pilgrims come, Husain, to thee.” To the refrain of a melancholy dirge the breast-beaters, naked to tween Moawia, the fou di 

the waist, raise their hands and let them fall upon their breasts in rhythmic unison. Though less violent than 4 

the chain-beaters, the combined effect of their performance is that of a weird engine of grief with a thou- 
sand pistons at work and a single wail. 


because of the mullah’s abracadabra, is uncontaminable. And no 
matter how colorful it becomes, and how dense, and how odorif- 
erous, and no matter how many kinds of mosquitoes and germs 
it breeds and disseminates, it can not, once sanctified, do the pious 
Kerbelite any harm. 

I must add, however, that there is one exception to its uncon- 
taminability. One thing can vitiate the mullah’s prayer, one thing 
only—the ordure of a human being. And this sometimes gives 
rise to a nice point of law. Is the fountain really polluted? The 
question can not be answered without the aid of a chemist, and 
there are no chemists in the Holy City of Kerbela. But there are 
mullahs who can quibble as well as pray. If the owners of the 
fountain are in easy circumstances, they 
are ordered to change the water immed- 
iately; and if they are of the poor, they 
are given the benefit of the doubt—also 
of the divine dictum, since to the pure, 
everything is pure—and are allowed to 
continue to use the water for another 
period of three months. The poor, I was 
told, can not afford frequently to change 
the water, which is carried into the city, 
and sold, in skins; and they find a ma- 
terial advantage in a religious belief. But 
some day Kerbela will have a modern 
system of water supply, and the hydrant 
in the home will need no mullah to purify 
its flow. 

“You have honored our city,” says the 
polite Oriental to a visitor. But this flat- 
tery is reversed in Kerbela, despite its 
howdh ul-kurr. No visitor, be he the Shah 
of Persia himself, can do it any honor, can 
add anything to its glory. Our visit was, 
of course, an honor to us, as we were told. 
“You have been honored by Kerbela,” 
came after each greeting; and Sheik 
Kazem taught me what to say in reply, 
something about the city’s sacred dust. 
For is it not the seat of the mightiest and 
bravest, the kindest and noblest, the gen- 


mausoleum, under a dor 
gold? But the Shiahs % 
speak of the grand mos 
the burial place of Husa 
is the Presence, for he 
ever living, ever inspi 


a 
or Ee a” 


ing mosque is his loyal 7 
Abbas, the Presence of 


the cousin, as well as th 
in-law of the Prophet. ] 
was defeated at the Dat 


Moawia and later assez 
That battle marks the beg 
of the great schism in Islar 
Persians, primarily for 


Omaiyad power they praé 
made him their Prophet. 


however, were it not for th 
ceeding events. The enmit 


spring and, through t 
turies, to their followers. When Yazid succeeded his fath 


and called upon one of Ali’s sons, who were then in Meé 
to be their leader. Hasan, the eldest, refused. But Husat 
cepted, and he was supported by the other brother, Abbas 


a few hundred followers, went out of Hijaz expecting to 
in Kufah an army ready for battle. But they were bett 
No one even came to their succor, when, fifty miles nom 
Kufah, on the field where now stands the city of Kerbela, they 
intercepted by the Omaiyad army and forced to the alternatt 


tlest and sweetest of men? The luminary In spirit and appearance holy Najaf is a medieval city miraculously ‘preserved through the 
of the faith. thelleider of the devoted athe centuries. The low flat houses that line the crooked narrow streets seem to huddle together t 


prince of eloquence and the lord of bat- 


be nearer the Mosque of Ali, the great glory of Najaf and the St. Peter’s of the Shiah Mohamme 
dans. The dome and enclosing courtyards of the mosque are clearly distinguishable in th 


tle—is he not buried here, in a precious center of this picture. The city is completely surrounded by a wall. 
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THE DOMES AND MINARETS OF KHADIMAIN 


In Kerbela and Najaf, however, the beauty of the 


le most magnificent mosques of Iraq are those of the three holy cities of the Shiah Mohammedans. 
»sques is largely concealed by the houses which crowd around them and the greatest splendors are within where no Christian may see them. The 
rcophagus of Ali at Najaf is enclosed in a grating of pure gold as are the tombs of his two sons in the two mosques at Kerbela. The glories of the 
erior of the great mosque at Khadimain are also closed to the infidel, but it rises impressively above the heart of the city and its golden domes, its 


or iretreat. The Omaiyad army decided to give battle. 
sain enheartened his men with the words of the Prophet 


randfather: “How many times a little band, by the help of 


, has defeated a big army.” 
, at great odds, the battle 
erbela was fought 1,250 
ago. For ten days it con- 
d, and in the end Husain 
lf was slain and his head 
carried to the caliph in 
ascus. 

hen Yazid saw the head, he 
ed with his staff to the 
d lips and said: “He had 
veautiful smile.” “The 
yhet kissed him once in the 
th,” remarked one of those 
pnt. ““Take it away,” said 
d, turning from it in con- 
ut. 

e head was given back to 
ister of Husain and his son 
who had accompanied it, 
they brdught it back to Ker- 
where it was buried with 
body of the martyr. An- 
r account, which is sup- 
ed by a few of the histor- 


prayers, performing miracles and collecting alms. 
wear rosaries made of Kerbela loam, said to be the earth of the 


tomb of Husain, and painted black. 


Some 


in the Husain Mosque. 


of 


minarets, its gateways and surrounding arcades are visible from many places. 
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jans, is that the head was taken to Cairo and is still enshrined there 


A third account, which also has its sup- 


Kerbela is full of holy men who wander through the city dispensing 


them 


porters among those who write 
history, is that the head was 
brought back to Kufah and en- 
sconced there in the Mosque of 
Ali. But the Shiah Moslems, 
insisting upon their own ver- 
sion, built the grand mosque of 
Kerbela, and founded the city 
itself as a sacred shrine to their 
martyr. 

3ut the annual commemora- 
tion, the Passion Play, is in two 
parts, which differ only in title 
and the date and place of the 
performance. The first is called 
“Ashourah, or, The Ten Days,” 
in memory of the battle, and is 
enacted in Khadimain, another 
holy city of the Shiahs, across 
the river from Bagdad, on the 
tenth day of Muharram; the 
second takes place forty days 
after in Kerbela and is entitled 
“The Return of the Head.” 

The spirit of this Passion 

(Continued on page 48) 


Hook-nosed, humpbacked. 
with flabby cheeks and 
enormous mouth, Pulci- 
nella was one of the fa- 
yorite characters of the 
Commedia delf Arte. Until 
comparatively recently, he 
was a familiar figure in 
the small traveling cir- 
cuses of Europe. 
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CIRCUS DAYS IN NORMANDY 


The Incomparable Captain Bonbardino and his Troupe—Entertaining 
the French Peasant—The Origins of the European Cireus 


By Darwin L. TEILHET 


With drawings by the author. 


FTER three days of lazy 
A walking through a green, 
rolling countrys ide per- 
fumed by apple blossoms, Wednes- 
day evening found me searching 
for an inn at Gacé, on the edge of 
the old boundaries of Normandy. 
Although it was in the middle of 
the week the ancient town was as 
crowded as market day. 

The women in their stiff, black 
brocaded dresses; farmers clump- 
ing up the cobbles in shiny, square- 
toed shoes; laughmg, red-cheeked 
girls with tightly braided hair; 
young gallanis, with their mous- 
taches carefully waxed, impu- 


dently ogling a flustered mother’s two daughters who were coyly 


reluctant to cross 


the muddy 


stones in their red-heeled little 


shoes; barking dogs, and children with big eyes, pulling at their 
nurses’ skirts—all filled the narrow, worn streets. 
Three broad-shouldered farmers swinging down the street, with 


iit 


their loose corduroy pants flapping in the wind, crowded me up 


going to rejoice that an old friend 
is back again.” 

Aiter supper I sat down at a 
rough table by the side of a great. 
green-leaded glass window, which 
folded out into the street. It per- 
mitted the noise of the town and 
the perfumed night air to drift 
into the hall. I rested with my el- 
bows on the uneven wood, tired 
from my day’s walk, puffing in 
great comfort one of my last tins 
of English tobacco. As I tapped 
the bowl of my pipe on the table 
and started to fill up again, a tall, 
foreign-looking individual ap- 
proached my table. He started to 


pass but stopped, sniffed, scratched his long, dark nose of 
and then asked, in a queer mixture of French and Italig 


were smoking English tobacco. 


I looked up in some surprise at this astonishing app 
His costume was composed of a great cape, worn green ll 
which was tossed carelessly around his shoulders. His 


Pagliacci was one ‘ 
most famous charact 
seventeenth-century 
edy. An acrobat, 8 
bler and a coarse-me 
buffoon, he was an 
fathers of slapstick 
edy and the modez 
cus clown, 


he 


against a stone doorway. Here a 
her wide face red and shiny from a 
recent scrubbing, was calling a hesi- 
tant son to supper. “Dépéche-ioi! 
Do you hear? Ii you don’t hurry 
and eat your supper we shall miss 
the circus!” 

Miss the circus! With this terri- 
ble threat he gave a little squeal and 
hurled himseli at the supper table. 

It was even difficult to find a 
room at the one good hotel, L’Ezoile 
d’Or. Monsieur Tréfoudon, the red- 
whiskered, bow-legged patron, in- 
formed me courteously that a 
number of iamilies from the little 
villages outside Gacé had come in 
to see the circus and had taken all 
of his best rooms. 

“But does one still become so ex- 
cited over a circus?” I asked. 

“Pouf! For one hundred forty 
years, Monsieur, we used to have a 
circus regularly every Spring and 
Fall, when the apples were in blos- 
som, when the cider was made. 
Then the sacré war came. After that 
—the cinema.” Monsieur Tréfou- 
don wrinkled his nose. “Our young 
people thought circuses were old- 
fashioned. They went to the cinema 
instead, and finally the circus 
stopped coming. But the cinema be- 
comes impossible now that the gov- 
ernment has stopped the amusing 
American creations. Our French 
cinemas are very bad. So tonight, 
after five years, Gacé again has the 
circus. The whole community is 


woman in a starched lace dress, 


pee 


Captain Bonbardino’s magnificent and incomparable circus is 


typical of the small troupes that still make the rounds in the 

French provinces. Utterly unlike the gigantic mechanized 

“circuses” of the United States, they are the last survivors of 

the Commedia dell Arte, which originated over six hundred 
years ago. 


green and red, disclosing a loose, corded shirt drawn tog 


the throat with a large blac 
His black coat was decora x 
large, tarnished silver buttoz 
his pantaloons were large and 
fully pressed. 
“Why, yes. Monsieur, I am! 
ing English tobacco,” I adi 
with not very great enthusiast 
His brown face creased inte 
lighted smile. “Corpo di 
Real tobacco again! What 
you say if I told you thati 
whole department of Orné th 
not a store, not a shop, that i 
intelligence to supply itself 
English tobacco?” 
At that moment an olive-s 
girl, with hair down to her 
ders, came running in throug 
door. She hesitated a minute 
glanced quickly around, then ¥ 
up hesitantly to the tall figure! 
me. As I used to know some 
of Italian I could make out 
she said. 
“We have been looking all 
for you, Father. The cire 
ready to start. Mother is 
frantic. Hurry! Come!” 
“Have you ever smoked F 
tobacco?” the man _ asked 
calmly i ignoring the impatient 
lady. 
“T have.” 
“Excuse the seeming im 
nence, but—do you like it?” 
“T don’t.” 
The girl frowned ominousl 
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BEFORE THE DAYS OF THE CIRCUS 


From a drawing by Dominico Tiepolo 


Long before the days of the modern theater, Europe found entertainment in the hearty humor of the Commedia dell’Arte. Lively action, grotesque 
acrobatics, and improvised wit and humor characterized these lusty and exuberant performances. 


of one of the old entertainments, “The Life of Pulcinella.” 


This drawing by Tiepolo has caught the spirit 
Pulcinella, who was by turns a magistrate, a poet, a master, a valet and an eccentric 


and gluttonish old curmudgeon, is here attempting the perils of tight-rope walking. 


— sighed and pulled at his mous- 
@ as he finally turned to his daugh- 
“The man seems extraordinarily 
e,’ he said. “This rustico has to- 
p which I have hunted for, ever 
» we started on this tour, yet he re- 
5 to take a hint. What shall I do? 
(Bianchi to pick his pocket tonight ?” 
ne stamped her foot crossly. “And 
fis all arrested again like you did at 
seilles when you and Bianchi tried 
pt the hay for the camel?” 

e raised his eyes philosophically to 
ceiling. “But the camel died, cara 
you must remember. The hay was 
The man was a thief, him- 


”? 


he girl started to go back to the 
‘. “Will you come, or not?” 

Dios! I shall come. But a Nite 
tated and half turned around in my 
tion, “I have been hunting Eng- 
tobacco for eight weeks.” 

e glanced carelessly at me. “Offer 
a ticket to the circus, then, for a tin 
obacco. But hurry! You know, 
her will burn the soup for us all 
n if she becomes angry.” 
Monsieur,” he said grandly to me, 
tench, “I am the Captain Bonbar- 
b—owner and director of Bonbar- 
b's Circus, former assistant to Grock 
Little Tish, announcer for the Fra- 
@ni in their German tour, the sole 


In Captain Bonbardino’s circus the actor must also 

be an acrobat who is able to fill awkward lapses 

with his bewildering antics while the audience for- 
gets that his lines have missed fire. 


Pantalone now playing in the provinces 
capable of repeating La Trapolaria, Il 
Contratto Rotto, and Bartolomei’s re- 
vision of the famous Didascalia, with- 
out the aid of a manuscript, and entirely 
in improvising the conversation !”’ 

Stunned by this introduction I found 
myself an hour later minus a tin of 
English tobacco, tightly wedged between 
eager peasants on a curving bench in a 
smoky, circular tent watching a girl with 
dusky hair as she flung herself reck- 
lessly from the shoulders of one man 
to another in the circus ring. 

Captain Bonbardino’s magnificent and 
incomparable circus is typical of the 
some twenty-three similar traveling 
troupes which make the circle from 
Italy to Germany, Germany to France, 
and then down into Spain and back 
again, every year. None is very large. 
None bears the slightest resemblance in 
spirit or in method of performance to 
the gigantic, mechanized, commercial 
hodgepodges which have appropriated 
the gay and venerable name of “circus” 
in the United States. 

A visitor to one of these little travel- 
ing continental circuses could very eas- 
ily imagine himself transported back to 
another age. They are the direct her- 
itors of the customs and traditions of 
the old Commedia dell’Arte. Four hun- 
dred years ago our present theater, as 
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» H. Armstrong Roberts 


OLD HONFLEUR 
A, venerable seaport that exports large 
quantities of farm produce, Honfleur 
is a typical industrious Normandy 
town. Ite position at the mouth of 
the Seine once gave this seaport spe- 
cial importance, but since the foun- 
dation of La Havre and the silting up 
of the harbor, Honfleur’s importance 
has dwindled. Many of the houses 
that line the city’s cobbled streets 
date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries. 

THE ACROBATS 
“Vightly wedged between eager peas 
ants in a smoky, circular tent I found 
myself watching a girl with dusky 
hair fling herself from the shoulder of 
one man to another.” Captain Bon- 
bardino’s “world-famous circus” com- 
prises a troupe of only six men and 
three women whose duty it is to 
entertain their audience for two and 
a half hours. As a rule, the small 
continental circus is a family organ- 
ization in which every member in- 

stinctively complements the other. 


we know it, with its memorized parts and written plays, was just 
coming into existence. It was struggling for recognition against 
an older, stronger, more lusty, more exuberant, yet more primitive 
type of theater—the theater of the bespectacled Pantalone, of the 
fantastic, agile, masked Arlequin, of free, joyful, amorous Colum- 
bines, of the sly Truffaldin and his rascally comrades Trivelino, 
and of the Zani with their grotesque, impossible acrobatics—a 
theater utterly foreign to the spectators of today, accustomed to 

. witnessing puppets walk through memorized parts, pulled by the 
unseen strings of hidden authors and directors. 

The Commedia dell’ Arte originated in Italy at least six hundred 
years ago. Ducharte attempts to trace its roots back to the saturna- 
bullas of Rome and even to the ambulating leather-masked players 
of ancient Greece. It is so old that opinion is divided about its 
exact origin. 

The Commedia dell’ Arte flowered during the Renaissance. It 
spread from Italy to France, Holland, Spain and Germany. It 
crossed the Channel, and England still has faint memories of it 
in its pantomimes. It undoubtedly owed its tremendous popularity 


i its surging, amazing ¥ 
Our modern theater atteg 
depict lite. The Com 
del? Arte was liie—rawy 
merry and hearty—on te 
For the actors i ovisel 
speeches and thei 
they progressed m 
They committed no pa 
memory. A fellow actom 
scrawl a skeleton plot the 
before a performance and 
comedians were so skillig 
so Clever that they coe 
provise an entire periom 
by glancing casually at i 
pasted against the scene® 
hind the stage, beia 
stepped upon the scene] 
Moliére borrowed pral 
from them. Shakespeare 
many of his characte 
ts to these habile pa 
Columbine, Arlequin, 
antalone have crept im 
language and remained 
an emasculated fonm§ 
tid gradually grew 


vey 
a 
© 


phisticated for the imp 
comedy. It was too ro 


& 
= 


ve, 100 Coarse, too SWE 
ction ior civilized am 
ured ears. lt was ease 
> find one great dramatse 
A twenty experienced, able 
; players. Where it reg 
years of study and close 
panionship of one troupe 
they could produce a Sf 
flowing play of improv 
tich in humor and in adm 
competent playwright 4 
produce a piece, equally ap 
ing to an audience, which 
be memorized in a few 
by actors who had neveg 
each other before. 
Only in the few sca 
troupes like Captain Ba 
dino’s do some of the triclg 
memories of the ancient 
narios remain. Here the 
have retained their immi 
rights to improvise on the 
Here the fortunate visitor 
still recognize a Columbine 
remains seductive and chat 
and not too modest, whi 
the audience with ill-concealed glee as she fools the grasping Fa 
lone (Captain Bonbardino disguised in a long beard and al 
gown) and escapes with the acrobatic and agile Arlequin, @ 
modern equivalent. ; 
Here the actor must also be an acrobat who is able to fill 
ward lapses with his bewildering gyrations and tumblings,) 
the audience forgets that a speech has missed fire. Z 
In Paris, a few clowns of ancient and noble lineage, sut 
the Fratellini—there are at least seven generations of clowl 
this family—have trained their children and helpers 
necessary flexibility required for this exciting and difficult @ 
of art. In England, Lupino Lane and his brothers have) 
the line unbroken. And as I watched the dark face of Ca 
Bonbardino twist into a malicious smile as he booted the) 
prised Arlequin of his troupe out of the ring, I thought of 
popularity of our modern two-reel, slapstick comedies, of 
and Hardy, of Al St. John, of Lloyd Hamilton, and of the 
comedies of Chaplin and some of the new ones oi Harold 
of tricks and “gags” that they used which had been empl 


tf 
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indred years ago by the 
Grimaldi, the amazing 
ai, and wondered if the 
ing vitality of the Com- 
del? Arie had not been 
carry itself into our mod- 
hechanized, and sophisti- 
ge. 
the audience that wit- 
Captain Bonbardino’s 
ironic performance was 
pphisticated. They were 
ts, farmers, members of 
bod ~bourgeois class, who 
mething highly amusing 
bre highly amused by it. 
surprising renaissance of 
all, traveling circus in Eu- 
and particularly France, 
2 unusual enough to cause 
mt by Parisian critics. 
S it was understood that 
ema would kill the circus. 
mall, tented ring, the gayly 
kd clowns with their pre- 
jous antics, the indomitable 
ins’—all seemed doomed 
low the dodo. But the 
evidently has proved to 
ly a novelty—at least for 
France outside of Paris. 
year sees an increase in 
umber of circuses follow- 
their established route—a 
that their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers traveled 
times before them. The 
ental circus is a family or- 
tion. Much of its gayety 
joy depends upon the fact, 
Ss the old Commedia deil’- 
did, that every member in 
performance instinctively 
lements the other. 
lar after year of close asso- 
m has produced the spon- 
y of action. The rapid 
at of wit is possible only 
group that has continued 
parts off the scene as well 
he 
ree banks of benches sur- 
the ring. A large pole 


supplied a support for the = A | © H. Armstrong Roberts 
. A TIMBER CHU v 
nights. More modern troupes : 2 pe ey 
have portable electric out- ag —— apenas: age i orig Somer Sih ein digom villages and towns which is congenial 
but Captain BRoshariine’S 0 the simple, unpretentious traveling circus. oniieur, despite its activity as a seaport, has changed com- 

- : paratively little in recent years. The curious timber church seen here dates f y 
$ could not yet afford that re dates from the fifteenth century. 


parable luxury. The show lasted about two and a half hours. as she passed and threw a pocketful of clinking francs on the 
€ were two switt-moving, short plays, filled with horseplay = ground beside her pointed toes. His wife’s sharp face screwed 
Shouts of merriment, in the old tradition. The action was up in anger and, while the audience howled with appreciation, she 
} Very often vulgar to the extreme, but because of the players’ pulled him down the aisle. A fat clown bumped along beside 
MESS It Was continuously amusing. The action counted more them, making impudent remarks. She turned in outraged fury 


the plot. In their other performances the troupe varied their upon him, and he scam 7 f 
é lot th : ; scampered hand over hand up a rope out of 
S to suit local conditions. Only the skeleton plot remained harms reach. Nearing the top of the tent he Ee ey hand at 
t. Lucia, Captain Bonbardino’s daughter, played her réle them and pretended to fall while the upturned faces of the audi- 
Surprising ease and graceful abandon. A blonde Italian girl, ence opened and gasped. 


clear white skin and dimpled cheeks, made an admirable in- The evening was over all too soon. After the crowd had left I 
@. When she sang, while one of the clowns played a Neapoli- followed Captain Bonbardino to his little house on wheels and 
love song on a pleated accordion, the audience remained silent, told him how much I liked his circus. His dark, Italian face 
then would burst forth in tumultuous applause. I have seen wrinkled in a grimiace. He shook a heavy leather purse. “Gacé 
s thrown in the air. is a good town,” he said. “We shall come again. I came here 


blonde was a brazen little mischief-maker and swayed twenty years ago with my uncle. My family shall come after 
ly along the rows of benches, naively exciting the admiration me. It is good to continue a good thing.” 
the spectators. A great moon-faced fellow near me leaped up (Continued on page 53) 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN KOREA 


Most of Japan’s early culture came to it from China by way of Korea. In recent times the cherry blossoms for which Japan is 
famous have found their way, along with many things of far more “practical” nature, to the Korean capital. 


FROM SEOUL TO THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 


Ancient Beauties of the New Korea—Life in a Medieval Countryside—How 


Japan Is Transforming the Hermit Kingdom 


By Eart Cuapin May 


F ALL the countries in this world where the old and new long, stiff climbs could one reach the region, and when hé 
are wrestling for supremacy, not the least interesting is there he might fall victim to unscrupulous monks and very 
that -beautifully rugged bandits. In spite of these @ 


region in the central part of east- 
ern Chosen—which is the modern 
name for ancient Korea—known 
to those who know their Orient 
as the Diamond Mountain region 
or Kongoland. Like the rest of 
Korea, it is no longer isolated. 
These Diamond Mountains do 
not produce diamonds, or, if they 
do, it is in a negligible quantity. 
They are Diamond Mountains in 
popular usage because of their 
sharply pointed peaks. For many 
centuries the Diamond Moun- 
tains were the refuge for Bud- 
dhist monks, especially during 
those turbulent periods when they 
were under the ban of Korean 
royalty. Hence, the region is 
liberally ornamented by Buddhist 


fest disadvantages, the Diam 
Mountains have long beem 
vored by summer residents.4 

Chosen is justly celebrated 
its bracing climate, its dryg 
clear skies and charm of & 
scape. Like Florida, it is wag 
on three sides by sea water. 
like Florida, it ranges in lati 
from that of our own Charles 
to that of our Boston. 
unlike Florida, its eastern hall 
decidedly mountainous. 
most precipitous part of 
mountainous backbone is 
Diamond Mountain area, wi 
an elevation of more than 54 
feet is attainable. 

Of the foreign elements 
Korea—or Chosen, if you pre 


temples and monasteries. PILGRIMS TO THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS the current name—the Ameri¢ 
Until quite recently only the pier alee : PP aa ; missionaries and merchants we 
ultra-a ventur Ss r A region of shrines and monasteries, e 1amond Mountains are 2 Cre scorn 
d urous ventured to visited aniveslly "hy thoasands-af pela aateiounid Mee eee among the first to discover 7 


visit one of the most entrancing trips involved difficulties and hardships, but now the journey to benefits of summer residence) 
regions in the world. Only by Kongosan may be made by a four-hour train ride from Seoul. the Diamond Mountains. Taki 


ipl nomenclature from the natives, these “foreign” pioneer 
nim resorters called the whole region Kongosan. By custom 
ile Kongosan country has been divided into the Outer 
ng@ which adjoins the Japan Sea; the New Kongo, which is 
seg the Outer Kongo; and the Inner Kongo, which is nearest 
sen capital, Seoul. The latter city is called by the reign- 
anese, Keijo. One has to watch this change of names in 

@as of the one-time “Hermit Kingdom.” Scenically and 
tdmally, the Kongosan is one of the worth-while show-places 
cligvorld. 

Wither you come into Korea by way of Manchuria and a 
emgd, modern railway line owned and operated by a subsidiary 
tlig]apanese government, or whether you are journeying west- 
rom Japan by way of the Straits of Shimonoseki and the 
, city of Fusan, your logical point of departure for the 
mgsan is Seoul. For centuries Seoul, or Keijo, was the center 
biBdy political disturbances. At various periods the invading, 
nus Japanese armies marched up from Fusan through Taiku, 
and Suigen to capture it and thence to move on westward 
d@prthward into Manchuria. For other centuries Mongol, 
algurian and Chinese armies marched southeastward through 
to the tribute-paying Korean capital. 

ng all these centuries of local and foreign misgovernment 
irbulence Korea was called the “Land of the Morning 
@ This name referred to the glorious climate and entrancing 

y and not to riot, bloodshed and anarchy. During the 
set century it has become a “Land of the Morning Calm” 
l@plly. This calmness, plus excellent railroad facilities, mod- 
@tels run on the European-American plan, and a feeling of 
t@@ ably insured by Japanese overlords, makes Korea a pleasant 
a@gior the traveler. 

Hre are three outstanding centers in Seoul. The four-million- 
lig Government-General building is the center of political 
we and permanence. The Chosen Hotel, fostered by the 
Gaese government, is the center of up-to-date hospitality. 
oGf language and equipment are American, though the service 

@ctly and satisfactorily Japanese, as is the delightful garden 

fi the big hostelry. The Shinto shrine on the side of Nanzan 
iis the religious center of the ruling Japanese. 

p stranger within Seoul’s walls—some of which remain, 
Gh they date back to the fourteenth century and remind one 


rem 


D 
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SCHOOL-GIRL SPORTS IN KOREA 


he game of see-saw as it is played by the Korean girl is obviously a lively sport—at least for the 
participants. The spectators in the background wear the typically solemn expression of Korean school- 
girls. Public education is a new thing in Korea, and education of any kind is an extraordinary inno- 
ration for the ordinary Korean girl. For centuries the Korean women have been virtually slaves. 
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= 
MOUNTAINEERS OF KONGOSAN 


Though they have suffered from centuries of oppression and poverty, the 

Korean peasants are extraordinarily good-natured and kindly. Japan has 

introduced many factories into Korea, but the country is still basically 

agricultural, devoting itself principally to the cultivation of cotton, rice 
and mulberry trees. 


of the Great Wall of China in amblings and architecture—will 
naturally start for the Diamond Mountains from the Chosen 
Hotel. A short motor ride made interesting by the determination 


of ox-carts, man-carts, ‘rikishas, igi 
bearers, men, women, children, ponies 
and donkeys to dispute the way, takes 
one down a broad, well-paved avenue to 
the “Grand Central” railway station of 
the capital. 

A train, modern in every particular 
from dining-cars to sleepers and other 
accommodations, runs through a pic- 
turesque country for four hours, until 
you leave steam for electrically powered 
transportation. The  thatched-roofed 
houses of the villages, contrasting with 
the tiled-roofed homes in the cities; the 
rows of pickle or kimchi jars which de- 
note the natives’ preparations for an 
inevitable winter; the long, striding, dig- 
nified yangbans in their ridiculous “‘fly- 
trap” hats which protect their top-knots ; 
the abundance of not-too-well-skilled 
labor; the constant evidence of a pro- 
gram of industry—need not blind your 
eyes to scenic beauty. 

Ordinary scenic beauty does not neces- 
sarily appeal to me. I have seen natural 
and artificial beauty on many continents. 
But the beauty of Korea is enhanced by 
the picturesqueness of its citizens, whose 
dress and manners are like those of no 
other country open to travelers. 

The yangbans are the most arresting 
features. Yangbans are rather decadent 
Korean gentry. In addition to protecting 
their top-knots with the fiber or horse- 
hair “fly-trap” hats which have made 
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hour. In the meantime, his woma 
make kunchi and add a heap of 
phere to the landscape, or pound 
Jord’s dirty clothing in ditch watem 
sticks, until, in spite of the vile com 
of the water, the dothing emerges 
white. One seldom grows tire 
Koreans or of Korean ponies. 

The ponies are listed among the # 
most vicious animals. Their nostt 
slit so that they may breathe freely, 
bite and kick human beings and 
ponies indiscriminately. When tf 
up in their stalls, to keep them 
wrecking the stables, they yell like 
Yet I think even they have an 
beauty. 

Koreans will travel miles to get & 
which is one reason so many thom 
penetrate the Diamond Mountain # 
annually. These pilgrimages are it 
difficult as they were before a pri 
STUDYING THE CLASSICS owned electric line was built, switea™ 
fashion, over a mountain range from 
end of the government railway aff 


tehore Japan introduced modern public schools into Korea, only a small proportion of upper-class 
children were educated, The olddashioned schools, or sohtangs, where children were taught to read 


the Chinese classics and do brush work, are rapidly vanishing, Today Japan places the emphasia on gusen to the village of Shodo, wit 
more practical subjects and vocationa) training is an important part of the curriculum of the new only thirty minutes by motor bus 


eAucation, the Choanji Hotel in the Diamond 
tain region locally known as the 
Kongo or Kongosan. The whole 
from Seoul can be made comfortad 
four hours. 

Orthodox equipment for the @ 
which starts from the hotel near the 
toric Seiyoji Buddhist temple, is, i 
foreigner, good golf shoes, loose dof 
and a wide straw hat. The mountastig 
who carry the less athletic pilgrim 
shoulder-slung chairs, prefer stray 
cloth sandals which give them a Bi 
grip on the boulders, for much of 
road is rough and slippery. 

Male Koreans are inveterate sm 
but they get their solace through 
stemmed pipes with bowls too sma 
hold a hickory nut. The Kongosanq 
ters smoke native tobacco in these f 
partly because a government tol. 
monopoly levies a luxury tax on impé 
cigars, cigarettes and cigars. This 
makes the cost of imported tobaced 
most prohibitive. Hence, none of 
porters had smoked a cigar from faf 
America, to say nothing of a cigar he 
grown, 

On the way down from Bambak 
one afternoon our cavalcade paused 


THE WAY OF THE CODS the shade of Sambutsugan, or 
t ‘ a t ‘ , P ¢ y : . "Te ae |e Cs th 
On Nanzan Hill overlooking Seoul the Japanese have built a great stairway of granite which leads to Buddha Rock, where three large fig 
4 Shinto shrine in honor of the National Guardian Deities, the Grand Ancestress of the Imperial of Buddha are carved on the face 
Family and the late Emperor Meiji, founder of modern Japan. The top of Nanzan Hill, long reserved stone fa¢ing the path to Choanji 
for signal fires and summer picnics, is now barred from the public since no one may Jook down upon 


On the opposite side of the rock are $ 


Shinto shrine, 5 
Eafe Sons small Buddhas. All Chosen is filled 


them famous, they wear long, white, flowing robes over baggy folk-lore, tradition and fairy tales. The Buddhas at Sambutsig 
white trousers and their white, high-soled shoes turn up at the our guide explained, were carved in competition by a mi 
tips, which remind you that the Arabs traded in and with Korea named Raio and a scholar named Kindo, The former so exce 
away back in our ninth century and that the great Kublai Khan in his art that the latter jumped into the nearby Wailing Pi 
sent an army through Korea hundreds of years ago. where his petrified body is now the huge Corpse Stone, and) 
With a pipe three feet long in one hand and a cane three feet adjoining Three Brothers’ Stone represents the remains of Kine 
long in the other, the penniless yangban strides grandly along a three sons who followed him, 
narrow path between two rice paddies as though he had the world While digesting this bit of fantasy I tried an American 
in his pocket and a lot to think about, But he holds his head on my favorite porter, He was my favorite porter because 
high and looks important because he is about the only type of — carried part of my family. He lighted the cigar, with a gf 
Korean who never does anything, except that when weary of — deal of assistance, Then he and all the porters took a pull at 
walking or posing for travelers he will squat at a railroad station, By and by more porters came trotting down the small, ste 


store front or steamer landing and survey you silently by the valley. They, too, sampled the present. Then each gave sign 


ss. But they laughed even 
they made wry faces. The 
led cigar was thrown into 
Bhes. Native Koreans have 
bwn ideas of luxury. 
of these ideas a di- 
of labor. Not only does 
Hire the exertion of three 
bdied men to make bread— 
lo pound the dough with 
and the other to pat the 
into shape occasionally— 
must also be three men to 
hovel. Number One Man 
the shovel into the ground. 
er Two Man and Number 
Man are attached to a 
The rope is tied to the 
§ of the shovel just above 
lade. Number Two Man 
one end of the rope; Num- 
aree holds the other. A/fter 
ver One Man has exerted 
lf his aides and colleagues 
p on the rope. The blade 
» shovel is pulled from the 
Then all three stop and 
in their pipes, or gaze at a 
ig train or at the scenery. 
barley must be sifted, one 
pours a peck of it into a 
Another| man shakes the 
quite patiently while the 


is 


uw) 


4 


ttands still until the shaking 
Then he pours in 
must 


v 


BE 
peck. If water 
ed irom one rice 
two men 
ne elevating 


r 
DE 


and 
instead of 
oe or pump. 


ntiful but 


isi- 


the process of moderni 
Land of the Morning Cain 
nergetic Japanese, 
used to call 


who fight so hard, 
ished many factories, 
for the production of 


a agti cul lttural | 


ial. 


is an easorts ici Korean pt roduct Every iit 
o i - aad 
is 


Fae Z 4 
aown h dozens of skilliully 


, for: rice must be emeindy rrigated. 
ick-breaking occupation. Rice growers are alm 
led up, planti i cultivating. Th y 
] water they are often the victims of 


the ernintctwy < “ 
LEE nT yY S 

/ 
tyveroment 
y “& c? 


the eptire countrys on chairs or 
hers without any protection from the acdsabuate: The win- 
bull chases the loser from the field of battle, the spectators 
mgly making way for victor and vanquished. Eventually, the 
f, with its master on its back, is returned to be decorated 
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eae n 
qe 
ie The railway station such a ha 
ee 4 * 6 “4 
ses ten the Government Rail which Japan is revolutionizing 
welve dollars a tnon ah by The Buddhist mona iat are 
ve hours past. Shakuoji, one ee the largest y 
Here the monks of a religion that has long 


arsh note of modernity in ancient Seoul is ag 


# numerous throughout Korea represent the vanishing traditions 
of the monasteries in the Diamond Mountains, is 


thoroughly up to date as 
transportation cad industry throughout Korea 
Os the 
ween in the lower picture 
refuge 


take 


been discredited 


by the Korean bull-fights are not as bloody as bull-fight 
Me Lice ig they provide smMple excitement for partie yatits at 
audience. 

These contests of ¢ strength between work animals are as ancient 
15) origin as the Korean GOSBW , UPON which young “ir Ate Vat 
ticularly skilliul. The boys fayor battles with kites, especially in 
springtime, The battles are fought with all kinds of kite ‘The 
winner 1¢ he whose kite string, encased in glue and powdered 
glass, cuts the string of another kite, for the truant kite ia the 
reward of battle. Both boys and girls are keen on swinging The 
swingers seem to have no fear of height. They sway Wack and 

_ 4 4 7 7 
forth, standing up, beneath the trees in every patk and around 
every home where trees are shady Swings are often features 
of their picnics, for the Koreans are incurably nature lover 

Although subjected to oppression and political aluses since the 
beginning of their history, oreans are naturally merry souls 
Behind the sparse beard of the fly-trap-hatted married man a 
smile is always lurking. A smile for a smile is the rule of the 
toad. Koreans are not particularly keen about laboring, but they 


(Continued on page W) 
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OLD BRUTON PARISH CHURCH IN COLONIAL DAYS 


When the bell at Bruton Church rang out on Sabbath mornings in colonial days practically all of Williamsburg and the surrounding counties re 

sponded. Country lasses arrived in homespuns on pillions behind their escorts; elegant ladies were handed from the coaches by liveried footmen; and 

the gentlemen appeared in their finest tricornered hats, breeches. long white stockings and bright buckled pumps. Old Bruton was completed in 1715 
and is still in use as a place of worship. 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE OLD DOMINION 


Parish Life in Colonial Virginia—Rediscovering Neglected Monuments of 


Heroic Days—Where Our Great Revolutionary Statesmen Worshipped 


By HELEN BUCKLER 


ERHAPS in no other country nor age have mute stone and 
brick survived to tell a more eloquent tale than is unfolded 
to the discerning who may wander across the worn stone 

thresholds and within the mellowed walls of Virginia’s old colonial 
parish churches. 

Symbol they are of the social order carried into a virgin land by 
courageous pioneers—the continuing thread between old and new. 
Record they are of a sturdy, bygone architecture in which the 
specialist can trace Norman and Georgian and other English forms 
as they were adapted to frontier conditions. If few attain the 
grace and beauty of the New England frame meeting house, all 
are charming in their honest simplicity. But most especially, every 
one is brimful with the rich memories of those long-ago years when 
they were so intimately associated with every phase of the dramatic 
life around them. 

For an American there is no more delightful journey than fol- 
lowing the pleasant, winding roads that lead from one such venera- 
ble, ivy-caressed pile to another, some forty in all, which survive to 


grace the convoluted coastal region of the Old Dominion. I 
not merely a journey that begins in Jamestown and ends in 
fax County—so many precise miles. It is rather a journey of tf 
than of space. Wandering here, poring into the old parish reca 
loosing your imagination, you can reconstruct three hundred ye 
and more of what, in many respects, must always remain the m 
thrilling phase of our national life. 

The melancholy ruins of the Old Tower that still stand at Jam 
town—the loopholes high up in what was once the third floor, 
calling the terrors of Indian attacks—do not mark the very i 
church of the English in this country, nor do they mark even 
first site. The piece of ground on which stood the guardhouse é 
storehouse and the rest of the settlement within the crude, triang 
lar “‘palisadoing” has long since been swept away by the onrushi 
waters of the James. But standing here, gazing at the sturdy ¢ 
brickwork embellished with glazed beadles that once swept from 
base three feet wide upward for forty-five feet to a width att 
belfry of seventeen inches, you are reminded of the frail wood 
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ires that preceded it, and of the very first edifice of all, no 
chan the primeval trees and “an old saile” that served that 
sunday in 1607. Though they have been quoted before, the 
of Captain John Smith are worth repeating here: “When I 
imirst to Virginia,’ the good captain wrote, “I well remember 
| hang an awning (which is an old saile) to three or four 
-o shadow us from the sunne; our walles were rales of wood; 
ts unhewed trees until we cut plankes; our Pulpit:a bar of 
nailed to two neighbouring trees. In foule weather we shifted 
1 old rotten tent; for we had few 


” 


‘r came the “homely thing like a 
set upon cratchets, covered with 
sedge and earth.” It was “of like 
ty” with the best houses they had ; 
9s the workmanship was a little 
still, “neither could well defend 
nor raine.” When rations grew 
c and scarcer and two-thirds of 
iaacclimated settlers died within 
ésnonths, two gallons of their small 
of wine were piously reserved for 
mmunion table. Fire finally de- 
ed the frail settlement and a sec- 
ooden structure was erected for a 
1. In this, Pocahontas and John 
were to be married on an April 
1614. But first came the dreadful 
ing time’ of 1609 and 1610. 
Vig help arrived at last, the church 
ell§as rung and “such as were able to 

out of their miserable dwellings 

ed thither, that they might join in 

ealous and sorrowful prayer of 

faithful minister.”” With better 

i@ the little church was again re- 

|, boasting “a chancell in it of 
six faire broad windowes, to shut 
ijpen as the weather shall occasion,” and, on the order of the 

m Governor and the Captain General, was kept “passing sweete 

@-immed up with divers flowers.” 

it how much church-going entered into the daily program 
f Ghse hardy forbears of ours is revealed by Strachy, their secre- 
yind recorder. 

“very Sunday,” he says, “we have sermons twice a day, and 
‘hifisday a sermon, having true preachers which take their weekly 
1m; and every morning at the ringing of a bell about ten of the 
clocke each man ad- 
dresseth himself to 
prayers, and so at 
foure of the clocke 
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before supper. Every Sunday when the Lord Governour and Cap- 
tain General goeth to church he is accompanied with all the Coun- 
sailers, Captaines and other Officers, and all the Gentlemen, with 
a guard of Halberdiers, in his Lordship’s livery, faire red cloakes, 
to the number of fifty, both on each side, and behind him: and 
being in the church his Lordship hath his seat in the Quier, in a 
green velvet chair, with a cloath, with a velvet cushion spread on 
a table before him on which he kneeleth, and on each side sit the 
Counsel, Captaines and Officers, each in his place, and when he 


From an old print 


It was at St. John’s Church in Richmond that Patrick 

Henry made his famous revolutionary speech. St. John’s, 

which dates from 1741 and is still standing, is one of 
the few wooden churches built in colonial times. 


returneth home again he is waited on to 
his house in the same manner.” 

Thus did the Mother Country, en- 
thusiastically Protestant in reaction to 
the recent Romish Gunpowder Plot, 
seek to impose the secular arm across 
the sea. Uncomformity in religion 
would have been disloyalty to govern- 
ment and government weighed heavily 
on its colonies in those days and saw no 
reason why not. The Lawes, divine, 
morall, and martiall, drawn up for Vir- 
ginia by Sir Thomas Dale, were imposed 
as in a military camp, which, indeed, the 
first settlements practically were. 

Much in those early centuries seems 
incredible now. As late as 1700 the 
good people of Lynnhaven Parish, 
wherein stands the Old Eastern Shore 
Chapel in the tidewater county of Prin- 
cess Anne, carried the “‘witch,’ Grace 
Sherwood, to the Lynnhaven River, 
bound her, and put her in above her 
depth, to “try her how she swims.” If 
Mistress Sherwood was accused of be- 
witching the colonists’ cotton and ap- 
pearing through the cracks of their doors 
in the likeness of a black cat, she is also 
credited with bringing rosemary across 


the sea in an eggshell to Princess Anne County, where it still fra- 


grantly flourishes. 


With the passing of the first rigorous period of settlement, there 
passed, too, the necessity for the stringency of an almost military 


régime. 


for infractions of the church code. 


Death and boring of the tongue were no longer penalties 


Still, the church ruled, with a 


more lenient hand, in almost every phase of life in Virginia. Dis- 
senters from the established faith were considered dissenters from 


the civil government and the king’s authority as well. 


these _ pre-revolu- 
tionary churches 
we visit today are 
Episcopalian; the 


DOORWAYS OF THE OLD PARISH CHURCHES 


dignity and simple beauty the entrances to some of Virginia’s colonial churches are incomparable. 
“ft, is gracefully arched and framed in a sharp-gabled panel of brick woven-work rich in color. 


Hence all 


rancis Marion Wigmore 


The west doorway of Old Vauter’s Church, at the 
In the center is Old Abingdon Church with its superb 


est entrance and its old flagstone walk. The entrance to Old Yeocomico Church seen at the right is charmingly adorned with patterns in brick work. 
This church dates from 1706. 
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lay in isolation and deterioration, and with no cera 
it or its treasures without duplicate would be prese 
ient pulpit high and lofty, its original high-backed 
freestone paving blocks in the aisles. 
- could buy conveniences in these old churches. On 
40, a petition was presented to Truro Parish vestry 
iriax, Esqr., Catesby Cocke, Gent., and Charles Gg 
k,”” “setting forth that the Church at Pohick 
to admit of a commodious reception fer the parishioners 
resort to divine services at the said Church, and prayimg thag 
i ild a gallery at the West end of the 
Church eption and more easie accommodation of tf 
selves and their families, and that the same may be erected abm 
own proper cost . . . so that it does [not?] discommode thei 
he CI 1, or interfere with any other conveniency theretgy 
n 1773, Colonel Theodrick Bland even obtainedg 
nuild side windows adjoining his family pew m 
“hurch. Usually, these special private galleries and@ 
he successive generations of the privileged fam 
“to be theirs and their heirs forever.” 
Galleries were also sometimes reserved for the slaves, an msm 
tion now gone, but duly recorded in the old parish chung 
Thirty-three consecutive pages of the Parish Register of Old 
ton are devoted to the bapa 
of slaves and colored serv 
—further pages are muisg 
or, so the story goes, becal 
some one tore them oup 
wrap around preserve j 
The record also exists of 
baptism between 1762 
1768 of eleven slaves own 
by Colonel George Washi 
ton. There was some aq 
ment in the old churches 
a time as to whether baptig 
a slave did not free himys 
the argument was lost form 
black man. 
Not one of these old colea 
churches but has its individ 
appeal—in some line of beat 
in some event that has 
lowed it, in some great 
F that is forever associated 
Br Behese tercesY econ it. And where the names 
: not great in the _ histon 
Old Grace Church in Yorktown was erected before 1700. It was here that eS 


General Thomas Nelson was buried. and it was at Yorktown that General REL they are all great i 
Cornwallis surrendered. human sense. 


dy colonial church architect 


ted about 1732. 


the great difference, he con- 
tinued, “between 
tered population 
system of government r- 
ginia and the concentrated 
town government with congreg 


f of the poor and 


undertook the discipline of vagrants and presented cases of 
moral misdemeanor to the grand jury. 

Though it was the democracy of Athens, not Rome, these 
vestrymen— Washington and many others important to the new 
country in their number—in dividing the responsibilities of loca 
government with the county courts were receiving in these old 
parish churches the training that was to prepare them for 1776 
and after. Indeed, independence marked their behavior irom 
the first. They insisted that the ministers should be subject 
to their approval, and, though the English law gave the final 
word to the Governor, they very often clashed with that official 
when his choice was not theirs. 

Old Christ Church, in Lancaster County, built by Robert 
Carter near the wide-spreading mouth of the Rappahannock, is 
a beautiful example, in its periection and simplicity of design, 
of colonial-day church architecture. In the form of a Greek 
cross, without tower or steeple, the high and steep hip roof lends 


dignity and interest. There is a massive foundation and the ee aaa SS oucaee 
rugged walls are three feet thick. Near the chancel is buried es 4 : tae 0 ae ee 
the builder’s father, John Carter, the first of that name in Vir- Completed in 1703, Old St. Peter’s Church in New Kent County stands today 


in an almost perfect state of preservation. This was the parish church of © 


ginia, who died in 1669. Not many months ago, this priceless Mrs. Daniel Park Custis who is now remembered as Martha Washington. 
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(Hell these richly memoried edifices, excepting 
nlypid Pohick, Washington’s home church, per- 
apsSruton in Williamsburg is most significant. 
Ch@@ still linger about Bruton’s spacious grounds 
he easing proportions of its cruciform design, 
he @enity (1 will not say beauty—New England 
ias@pre beautiful work) of its spire, that ancient 
ge it acquired as the capital church of the 
ol@f, the worshiping place of the Governor and 
hefst of officialdom, of the youth of William 
nd@iary College, of men destined to be the 
oundation of the new republic—‘‘the author- 
ty Hid intelligence, the fashion and wealth of 
he™plony.” 

en the settlement began to push farther up- 
@and inland from Jamestown, the history of 
m Parish began. Middle Plantation, after- 

W. illiamsburg, was “laid out and paled in” 
s @ly as 1632. Various divisions and mergers 
i @rishes took place in the ensuing century. 
Ph@hurch was finished in 1715 and has been in 

ment use throughout the two hundred and 
1 years since, though sometimes, it must be 
ssed, as a military hospital instead of a place 
ship. In building Bruton the Government 
vagurged by Governor Spotswood to share 
x@iises. 

vas a brilliant scene at Bruton those Sabbath 
nagings in the 1770’s. When the bell rang out 
i @ steeple (the same bell is there today; you 
read the inscription: “The Gift of James 
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fis curious page from a pre-Revolutionary prayer book belonging to 
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Coheprny & 


of Truro Parish, in which Pohick Church still stands, and he 
a church warden. 
was sold by order of the vestry a 
pews near the communion table . . 
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Krom an old print 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT OLD POHICK 


For a period of twenty-two years, from 1762 to 1784, George Washington was a vestryman 


was three times elected 
Washington was on the building cotamittee for Pohick Church and 
a large square pew “No. twenty-eight, one of the center 
. at the price of sixteen pounds.” It was then the 


custom to sell pews to the highest bidders at six months credit and proper bonds taken 
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raten Patish Church bears striking witness to revolutionary ardor. The 
Pords “our most gracious Sovereign Lord, King George” have been 
messed ont and im their place have been substituted “the P. of the 


pnited States, and all others m authority.” 
atriot emended the phrases “King of Kings, 
of Rulers” 


Not satisfied with that the 


Lord of Lords, Ruler 


for the purchase money. 


Bruton Parish, 1761”), practically all of Williamsburg 
and much of the surrounding countryside responded. Country 
lasses in homespun rode up on  pillions behind their escorts. More 
elegant ladies, garbed in year-old fashions from the Court of 
George III, were handed from their coaches by liveried footmen. 
The familiar tri-corn, snowy wig, breeches, long white stockings, 
and big buckled pumps distinguished the men. As they entered the 
church, they filed into the high boarded pews assigned by the vestry, 
“ye Men to sit on the North side of the church and ye Women on 
the Left.” Some brought braziers along to keep their feet warm. 
Servants sat in the north wing. 

From nearby William and Mary came the college youth to sit in 
the gallery on the south, there to be locked in by the sexton and 
there to carve their names where you may read them today. There, 
at various times, sat Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, John Jyler, 
and Chiei Justice Marshall, among others who became scarcely less 
famous. 

From houses prominent about the Palace Green came celebrated 
communicants: from the low house with the stone steps, the Hon. 
John Blair, and, from Tazewell Hall, Edmund Randolph, to be ap- 
pointed by Washington to the respective positions of Judge of the 
new United States Supreme Court and of Attorney General, Came 
also Peyton Randolph, many years a vestryman of Bruton Parish, 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses, President-to-be of the Con- 
tinental Congress ; Chancellor George Wythe, also a vestryman and 
to be a signer of ‘the Declaration of Inde pende ice; and the Key. 
Dr. Madison, President of William and Sian who Ai 1 support 
the Rector in espousing the colonial cause against the Governor. 
Among the Burgesses who sat in the square pews of the transepts 
George Mason, Edmund Pendleton, Benjamin Harrison, 
Lee—all men of force in those eventiul years. 

‘som the magnificent Governor’s Palace that then stood at the 
head of the Green came the Court procession, headed by the Gov- 
Lord Dunmore, emblazoned with the emblems of the author- 
ity and majesty of the British sovereign, passing through the tower 
entrance, and so to sit in the elevated nag overhung then as now 
with a rich red velvet canopy bearing the Governor’s name in let- 
ters of gold. It was a position more desirable in times of calm 
than in times of iam As the formal prayer was intoned for 
+h 


Tarpley to 


were 


Bland and 


ernor, 


he weliare of an increasingly unpopular monarch, the Governor’s 
ears could not but hae the muttered imprecations, the derisive 


snuffling and coughing that came, more and more boldly, from the 
pews all about. There isa gallery in the west end of the church still 
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THE INTERIOR OF OLD WARE CHURCH 


Twelve large arched windows light the interior of Old Ware Church 

in Gloucester County which dates from about 1690. In colonial days 

there was no provision for heating and well-to-do families brought heat- 
ing boxes, charcoal braziers and hot bricks in cold weather. 


known as “Dunmore’s Gallery,” where the harassed official finally 
fled when the suppressed resentment became too unpleasant for 
him. 

The old Prayer Book, and you may see it today, still bears wit- 
ness to the controversy. A firm pen has crossed out the words 
“our most gracious Sovereign Lord King GEORGE” and has writ- 
ten in the margin in their stead: “thy servant, the P. of the United 
States, and all others in authority.” Not satisfied with that, the 
patriot would no longer allow the Heavenly Sovereign to be ad- 
dressed as “King of kings, Lord of 
lords, the only Ruler of princes,”  ; = 
but boldly scored that phrase too, 
and wrote in its place, ‘““Ruler of the 
universe.” 

It was in these troublesome times 
at the end of the colonial period and 
during the last days of the union of 
church and state, that old Pohick 
was built. George Washington was 
on the building committee. The 
Washingtons had been connected 
with Truro Parish in Fairfax 
County for more than one genera- 
tion. Augustine Washington, Gent., 
father of George and Lawrence 
Washington, had been elected ves- 
tryman on November 18,1735. In * 
the fall of 1744, Lawrence Wash- 
ington proposed the Act in the As- 
sembly whereby the Truro vestry 
was dissolved because, it was said, 
divers members were found unable 
to read and write, and a new vestry was elected. George Wash- 
ington served as vestryman for twenty years, from 1762 to 1782, 
and was also churchwarden for at least three terms in a period of 
ten years. 

Five years after Washington was sworn in as vestryman, a 
resolution was passed to build a new Pohick, the present one. 
George Mason wanted it to be erected on the site of the old church, 
which was, he said, hallowed in the eyes of the people. Before the 
next vestry meeting, Washington had surveyed this part of the 
parish, had drawn up a map and marked thereon the residences of 
all the parishioners, and when he presented his argument for a 
more central location, he won it. So in fixing the “spott” and 
in choosing the simple but impressive lines of old Pohick, its lovely 
windows and doors, the Georgian hip roof, in all these the Father 
of our Country had a decisive hand. 


Civil War. 


Old St. John’s Church in Hampton, dating from 1728, was 

sacked and plundered during both the War of 1812 and the 

It has been restored, however, and is still used 
for services. 


© Francis ‘Marion 
THE MOTHER CHURCH IN MIDDLESEX 
More than a century ago Old Christ Church was roofless and deserte 
but in recent years it has been restored. Built in 1712 it was one 
the two chapels in the county of Middlesex. Many of its parishione 
had to travel twelve to fifteen miles to partake of the semi-annu 
communion. 


No detail was too insignificant to be given the most painstall 
attention. “Two Horse-Blocks with each two flights of Stig 
were to be made by the builder, who was also “to fix six bea 
for the people to sit on under the trees; and to clear and re 
all the rubbish and litter from off the Church Lott.” A sq 
master of the neighborhood has left his impressions of this “Ci 
Lott’’ at a somewhat later date: “A Virginian Churchya 
Sunday resembles rather a race-course than a sepulchral gra 
The ladies come to it in carriages and the men make their he 

fast to the trees. But the steg 
> of the Virginian Churches are 
signed not for utility but for of 
ment, for the bell is suspended 
a tree. It is also observable that 
gate to the Churchyard is very @ 
fully locked by the Sexton, whe 
tires last. I was confounded oni 
entering the Churchyard at Poli 
to hear ‘Steed threaten Steed 
high and boastful neigh. Nor? 
I less astounded with the rattling 
carriage-wheels, the cracking 
whips and the vociferations of 
gentlemen to the Negroes who 
companied them.” 

The upheaval that shook 
whole colony when it, with the? 
of the thirteen, made its break ¥ 
England, shook no institution @ 
than the parish churches, part % 
parcel of the English governmé 
Some pastors remained faithf 
the old allegiance ; many of them threw in their lot with the coll 
ists. The old Glebe Church, that now keeps such quiet compan 
ship with the poplars, walnuts and aged cedars on Jordan’s I 
Hill in Nansemond County, was the witness of an exciting scené 
1775 when the rector of many years’ standing was driven from! 
church because he chose to stand by the Crown. On the other ha 
the Rev. Mr. Thurston, who preached in a small frame church mi 
the Old Stone Chapel in Frederick County, went into the Reva 
tionary Army, attained the rank of Colonel, and was known 
Colonel rather than Reverend to the end of his days. The Rev.} 
Mughlenburg, who had a little log church at Woodstock in She 
doah County, became a General. His last sermon was preached 
uniform, with a gown thrown over it. He chose his text from I 
clesiastes: ‘“To everything there is a season, and a time to evé 

(Continued on page 55) . 


From an old print 


FTER leaving Buenos 
Aires, the train ior 


Cordoba climbs the 
hills towards the Cordoba 
Mountains that gradually 
hit northwestern Argentina 
out of the valley of the Rio 
de la Plata and the Parana 
until it pillows its head and 
shoulders firmly against the 
Andes. The sun was splash- 
ing its rays in complete 
abandon over the earth where 
the day before the rain had 
fallen the first time in many 
months. The air was fresh 
and clean, and a member of 
arty remarked that we were fortunate in being able to travel 
prdoba without the annoyance of a pampero, the dust storm 
pften sweeps over the interior. The landscape might have 
New Mexican. The hills, which were almost barren, except 
in occasional dwarfed and scrubby algarobo tree, one of the 
mative trees of this section, were gashed and slashed by 
ces and gullies. But the valleys—what a contrast! Every 
Way was lined with tall, graceful Lombardy poplars, and 

fence row and 
erty division out- 
with either pop- 
iT eucalypti, neither 
rhich is native to 
ntina, but millions 
which have been 
p to grow on the 
treeless pampa. 
here} were fields 
nly plowed, others 
red with a shim- 
ng, pale green veil 
\ew wheat sprouts, 
Argentina is one of 
lgreat wheat coun- 
. In the distance 
> innumerable dark 
<s — thousands of 
ie belonging to the 
en-million herd of 
province, which 
to sustain Cor- 
ps two _ hundred 
nsand people and to 
re it one of the rich- 
and most charming 
-s of interior South 
erica. 
Ordoba is _beauti- 
y located in a region 
sierras, lakes and 
erfalls at a distance 
ittle more than four 


ithe patio of the University— 
second oldest in South Amer- 
—stands a statue of the priest 
fo founded the institution in 
16153. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT CORDOBA 


The cathedral at Cérdoba, a massive and richly ornate structure, is among the oldest in 
South America. It testifies to the colonizing genius of the Spaniards who founded Cérdoba 
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THE OXFORD OF THE ARGENTINE 


Cordoba, the Venerable Outpost of the Conquistadors—An Educational Center for 
Three Centuries—Modern Aspects of a Beautiful Colonial City 


By Epwarp ToMLINSON 


Photographs Courtesy of the Munson Line 


which rise above the housetops of the city are its most impressive 
feature. Many oi the city’s churches date from the seventeenth 
century, and for nearly two hundred years Cordoba was the head- 
quarters of the Jesuits in this part of South America. Luis 
Geronimo de Cabrera founded the city in 1573. Since that time 
it has been distinguished for both its learning and its piety. How- 
ever, despite all the impressive memorials of a distinguished past, 
Cordoba is today a modern city. 

Cordoba’s modernity is immediately evident to the traveler 
when he arrives at his hotel where he is made comfortable in 
immaculate rooms with tub and shower and hot and cold water. 
This fact is worth emphasizing, for so many people who plan a 
trip to South America seem to think that except for the great 
cities of Rio, Sao Paulo or Buenos Aires, they must be subjected 
to accommodations that are little better than primitive. At lunch 
time on our first day in Cordoba, we fully realized how the world 
is shrinking and that the once remote cities of South America are 
now next door to us. The regular daily plane had arrived from 
Montevideo. This plane connected with other planes at Santiago 
for Lima, Panama, Miami and New York, and several New York 
business men were having their noonday meal before continuing 
their trip to Mendoza and across the Andes. Cordoba is a regular 
stop for some oi the planes of the various lines that operate 
transcontinental mail and passenger service today—Cordoba, in 
the very heart of the vast Argentine Republic. 

The visitor discovers 
very early that the city 
is not only historic, but 
fabulously _ historical. 
Everywhere he is con- 
fronted with the past, 
not only of Cordoba, 
but of Argentina and 
South America. Plazas 
and parks are memori- 
als to men and events 
—Parque Sarmiento, 
Plazas San Martin, 
Sobremonte, General 
Paz. There are calles, 
or streets, named for 
such heroes as Sucre, 
Bolivar and San Mar- 
tin. Great battles and 
events are commemo- 
rated in like manner— 
Calle 27 de Abril, Calle 
24 de Septiembre, Calle 
25 de Julio. Even 
neighboring republics 
are so honored, for 
there are Rua de Chile, 
Rua de Brasil, Rua de 
Bolivia and so on. 

Cordoba is not only 
rich in the lore of the 
past, but unique even 
among old South 
American cities. 
in 1573, be- 


iles f : Se ee : he aE ounded 
- apt eeiaee a ns = in the remote heart of the Argentine in 1573. Cordoba soon became a distinguished center Fou : peat Rie ae 
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numerous towers South America. of Virginia came to 
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departed loved ones, and to give alms to the scores of cng 
and beggars that haunt the steps and vestibules of all the 
of worship. Occasionally, carriages and limousines stoppe 
the curb while women of the aristocratic families entered and) 
their brief measure of devotion. Priests hurried from ¢h 
church. It was one of their busiest days. A holiday ang 
occasion of joyous celebration for many, for priests it was @ 
of ministration and devotion. Perhaps no other city of the cou 
is so devout. 

Cordoba, however, is not only the Rome of Argentina, it i$ 
its traditional center of learning. The National Universifj 
Cérdoba is the oldest and the most classic in the Republic. 7 
what Oxford is to England and what Harvard is to the Un 
States. Indeed, it is the second oldest university in all theg 
world, founded in 1613, some fifty years after the ancient] 
versity of San Marcas of Lima, which is the oldest. 

And if the old Cérdoba institution is rich in tradition, 
survived all the stormy periods of Argentine and South Amé 
history, including fights with the Indians, wars of independ 
and countless revolutions, it is also strictly modern. Its Me 
College is perhaps one of the finest south of the United St 
In this department alone there are twenty-five hundred stud 
and (shades of Spanish tradition!) many of them are woi 
Argentina bows to modernism. Women are even admitted fe 
practice of Medicine, and public schools must have instructor 
sanitation and public health. Two thousand are enrolled in 
college of Law. It is typical of the new Argentina that a @ 
smaller number of pupils pursue the study of the Arts. 
young people today, unlike their fathers, who devoted themse 
primarily to the purely cultural subjects, go into the professi 
Argentina is a hustling, busy, progressive republic. If the 
pression would not prove so offensive to Argentines, whol 
among the most patriotic people in the world, we might 
Argentina “the Yankeeland of South America.” It theref 
calls for more and more leaders and skilled directors in publie§ 

: ‘ : = industrial affairs. 
IN THE BUSINESS SECTION Cordoba, despite these evidences of modernism, is a city 
Spanish tradition, but colonial Spanish tradition and not 


A city of nearly two hundred thousand, Cérdoba is typical of the new 


Argentine as well as the old—energetic, progressive and modern in pean Spanish tradition. This is significant. Buenos Aires 
spirit. The business section has its pretentious office buildings, its European city. Its architecture, its customs and culture sp 
motor cars, and, as the officers posted at corners indicate, a thoroughly seas of modern Europe. Paris is the center of the we 


up-to-date traffic problem. to the porteno, the citizen of Buenos Aires. But Cordoba I@ 


rather to the glorious days of the Spanish conquest. It is 
Jamestown, it is older than any of the English colonies in North Creole, a city and province made up for the most part of Spe 
America. As a Cordoba newspaper man expressed it in his born in the New World, and considerably diluted with Ind 
unique English: “We are most full of history 
and priests.” 

Priests are a part of Cordoba’s history, and 
without them and their activities Cordoba 
would be far less interesting and picturesque. 
It is the Rome of Argentina. The spires that 
rise above the housetops are the spires of the 
scores and scores of churches and cathedrals. 
By actual count there must be two churches 
to a block. I know that one square in the very 
heart of the city boasts a church on each corner. 

We had arrived in time for a fiesta. It was 
the anniversary of the founding of the city 
by Cabrera. Special masses were said in all 
churches, and there was a gala service in the 
old Cathedral. Soldiers, bands and crowds 
were massed in the Plaza San Martin. High 
officials and dignitaries of the church filled the 
beautiful old edifice—the Governor of the 
province with his staff, the Intendente accom- 
panied by his aides, and, of course, the bishops 
and their assistants in gorgeous surplices. 
While the services inside were historically 
reverential, the parades and celebrations were 
accompanied by the utmost gaiety and light- 
heartedness. 

But in and out of every church, the whole 


day through, moved a silent procession of peo- WHERE THE CITY SHOPS 


le, elderly men and women of all ages, most 
if ens = Black Wah aie noe = I i | There is nothing about the shopping section of Cérdoba to suggest the venerable university 
: JAC WILK Eee tadivonal Shaw city founded in 1573. The commercial center of one of the vast cattle regions of the Argentine, 
over their heads, coming to offer prayers for the city’s industrial progress dates largely from the opening of the railroad in 1870. 
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This is obvious from the appearance of many of the people. 
rentina has two separate and distinct cultures. The East 
1e West have a different history. In the United States our 
is the child of the East. In Michigan, Iowa, Wyoming, 
rnia, many of the earliest settlers were Massachusetts or 
sylvania families. Argentina, unlike other South American 
llics, was settled from both the West and the East. Curiously 
th, the western cities are the oldest. Spanish from Chile 
‘eru pushed over the mountains and down into the hill coun- 
the north and the west long before settlers from Spain and 
ye came to the Rio de la Plata in any numbers. 
‘thermore, the eastern settlers were not necessarily Spanish. 
» were French and English among them. English influence 
ong been at work in Buenos Aires, and from the earliest 
the port cities, Buenos Aires and Rosario, have had a cos- 
litan atmosphere. Today they are made up of as many races 
e Detroit or New York. Not so Cordoba and the other 
western cities. The conquistadors and the sons of con- 
idors who subdued the cities and civilization of the Incas 
sru and Bolivia founded Tucuman and Cordoba. The only 
in their veins, other than Spanish, was native American— 
n. They were adventurers. They came to the New World 
ent exploring without their women-folk. They took wives 
among the natives. - Today, Cordobeses, whose ancestors 
the early settlers, are dark, and smaller of stature than the 
2s of the eastern seaboard. They bear the eternal imprint 
e genuine American motherhood. 
e architecture of the older houses is purely colonial, although 
ewer architecture is yielding to European influence. The 
ames, severely simple in line and decoration outside, are built 
id spacious and lovely patios. Iron grills cover the outer 
yws and openings. The outside world was and is silently 
iden. Inside, however, there may be trees, flowers and 
bery of all kinds. Walk along a street skirted by a high 
wall until you come upon a latticed doorway and you may 
limpses of a veritable miniature forest. 
me of these old colonial houses have two and three patios. 
| the sidewalk one may look through a vista of arched door- 
One such old house, covering an entire city block, is now 
ome of a Jesuit boys’ school. Living quarters, classrooms, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE CATHEDRAL 


1, gardens and playgrounds are all within, and entrance is 
single doorway. 
outstanding landmark of the old Cordoba is the house of 


The city of Cérdoba is not only the traditional seat of learning of the 
Argentine Republic, it is also the chief center of clerical influence as a 
result of its old-time associations. Churches are numbered by the 
dozens, ecclesiastics form an impressive part of the population, and 


feast days and religious ceremonials are frequent. 


FROM THE OLD 


like Buenos Aires, which is essentially a modern European city, Cérdoba still possesses an 

er section that is typically Spanish-American in appearance. The Cathedral, the Jesuit Church, 

. University, the cabildo and numerous fine old residences with their iron grills and patios 

all the glamorous days of the conquest. Cérdoba’s population is mainly Creole, made up 
largely of Spanish born in the New World. 


UNIVERSITY TOWER 


Sobremonte, one of the last viceroys, who 
fled from Buenos Aires when the English 
captured the city in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds. This house is now a museum. Its 
dilapidated walls have been strengthened, and 
the beautifully hand-carved woodwork cleaned 
and polished. Spanish furniture of the pe- 
riod, much of it originally Sobremonte’s, has 
been collected and installed, so that the house 
is much as it was when the Spanish king’s 
representative held court. But the impressive 
aspects of the old structure are the imprints 
of Indian artistry and workmanship. The 
Indian was the builder of those early days. 
He was the pupil of the Spaniard and his 
artistry was the result of the teachings of the 
priests, but he often interpreted in his own 
way. 

One of the most interesting objects in 
Sobremonte’s house is a small wooden image 
of the Christ occupying a place of honor in 
the chapel. Many have commented on its 
exquisite proportions, its beauty and the fact 
that its body and features are strictly Indian. 
The artist, like his race, vanquished and sub- 
dued by the alien, accepted the Christ but 
not the Spaniard. 

It should be borne in mind that these In- 
dians came of a superior civilization. They 
were blood cousins of the Peruvian Incas. 
In the hills near the city may still be seen 
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Curiously enough, the es in the western 
Peru and Cérdoba was founded to raise catile. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF MODERN CAIRO 


The New Age and Ancient Masic—Pyramids and Limousines— 
Things that Make Cairo Unique 


By Sypney GREENBIE 
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but the heart, for Cairo lies below the upper left-hand shoulder of 
the continent as every heart does, and is without question its 
emotional source of pleasure and well-being. 

The first reaction to Cairo is certainly not romantic. You enter 
a city that resembles any European city with winding streets, fine 
hotels, four- and five-story blocks of buildings, tempting stores 
and irresistible garden restaurants. There is a mighty stir of 
motor cars and open carriages, street cars and interurban trolleys 
that are as reckless as they are immaculate in their first-class 
sections. There are also buses with curtains flapping in the winds, 
and, if my memory is right, humped up in the rear like the camels 
that contest for the right of way with them. The shops on the 
main streets are indeed emporiums, lacking all the forbidding 
touch-me-not atmosphere of the American department store. 
From ceiling to floor, and even pouring out upon the street, these 
shops are a perfect jumble of rugs, brasses, beads, and what not; 


er, 


vealed the huge stones with which the edifice was built. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 


The passage of centuries has destroyed the smooth outer covering of the Great Pyramid and has re- 
4 According to Sir Flinders Petrie’s calcu- 
lation, about 2,300,000 separate blocks of stone, averaging about wo aid one-half tons, were ices 
to build this mighty mausoleum. Furthermore, some of these blocks were quarried on the east bank 
of the Nile and had to be ferried across the river and conveyed to the plateau. The entranceway 
which leads to the Queen’s chamber in the heart of the Pyramid is seen in the upper center. At the 
lower right is the opening made by treasure-hunting Arabs when they rifled the royal burial chambers. 


and if you escape the importunities of the salesmen within 
stores, you are certain to fall victim to the pursuing vend@ 
the streets who will offer you a “genuine” scarab for five & 
and sell it to you for a nickel. , 
But the ordinariness of the commercial and modern 
Cairo, by some strange magic, soon reveals itself in f, 
forms. Modern and up-to-date as everything in new Cairo 
city built by the tourist trade and still fattening on it, the ff 
leisure, or shall I say of opulent idleness, gets you. In fro 
the hotels there is always a crowd, doing nothing, sitting in w 
chairs, watching the juggler and the gali-gali magician prep 
for a jaunt to the desert. And on the fringe of this idle 
may always be seen an army of dragomen—heavy, ponde 
massive men, with broad shoulders and large bones, drapé 
ponderous cloaks that hang about them like gathered porfi 
Their clothes would keep a whole family warm through a Canz 
winter, yet the sun is shining down) 
them with an intensity mitigated onl 
the soft veil of desert dust that blows 
the city off and on. 
Cairo is rich in extremes. You 
freeze the moment you come in om 
the sun; you will wander in winds) 
blow brown with the finest dust of 
ages; you will gaze across the valle 
the Nile from the Citadel, or at Hel 
lis the glaring sun will flay you with? 
ciless intensity; and in each in 
Cairo will lure and antagonize, stima 
and allay your feelings with alten 
regularity. For it is in the moods 
things that Cairo rules. I could dese 
in detail the bazaars, the quaint, | 
pentine streets, the mosques, the pj 
mids, the zoo, and the beer-gardens } 
their motley social order, but everyh 
has done this, and it may weary you. 
There is this focusing character 
about Cairo that no other city in the w 
possesses. You must always shift 3 
lens to see it properly in its proper mor 
I had always heard of Cairo as a wie 
city, but there was absolutely no 
wicked outwardly about it. If G 
wicked, it disports itself after the man 
of Cleopatra before she took to entert 
ing Antony with orgies in the garden 
Ceramicus, beyond the confines 
Bruchium. But that happened at Al 
andria, not in Cairo. And so, outwai 
at least, Cairo is modest and appareé 
sober. People fill the hotels, and I 
off somewhere and disappear, only to 
turn again apparently sober. Flirtatt 
proceed apace. A pretty woman will 
ment a man under the very nose of 
escort or husband, with smiles and é 
that convey whole episodes, without 
terrupting for a second the glib flow 
speech from her tongue; she will pas: 
with her husband into the night, bring 
him back uncertain of his legs but ab 
lutely sure of her own. And it seems 
right, and nothing wrong has happen 
There is this everlasting going and cé 
ing, a pageant without plan or ordet 
veritable bazaar for the display of se 
properties in the buying and selling 
which everyone is intensely engaged. E 
where is the directness of the barte 
the bazaar, and where, even, is @ 
shrewdness and the subtlety ? 
Let us look closely at the bazaar 2 
see. Our eminent sociologist who 1 
twenty books to his credit will tell y 
that he can see where the artist mig 
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aterial for sketches, but what 
do in sociology in the bazaar ? 
that the jargon of the sociolo- 
re more apt, more picturesque, 
oncrete and more truthful, for 

would be possible to under- 
the forces for good and evil, 
atentment and the comfort, the 
y and the want that loiter about 
arrow little passageways which 
be called streets. 

Mouski! The distillery, it 
be called, the place where the 
at of human society is kept. 
enter the first narrow little 
‘e and find yourself in a strange 
ment store, all on the ground 
with little rooms or stalls for 
and the arts and artisans of 
res engaged in a game of nip 
uck. You wander for hours 
the shadows of these little 

The things that are urged 
you become monotonously alike 
the first dozen stores, but by 
ime you have long since for- 
things for the interest in peo- 
If only you could get behind 
m of goods and see into the 
ers wherein live the proprie- 
There seems to be a sort of 
communication from one shop 
ther, for the moment you have 
ne place a neighboring shop- 

emerges full of expectation. 
natter of fact, I am certain that 
s the same shopkeeper who 
1 behind his wares and emerged 
behind the other store’s wares. 
. woodchuck can afford several 
why not a merchant? If you 
ndicated somehow that your in- 
is in a certain article, you may 
sured that the storekeeper next 
vill know it and will show you 
for more or less, as his sense 
Ir opulence or shrewdness pre- 

If you have made some slight 
ise in one place, you may rest 
d that you will sip coffee for 
st of your natural life as the 
of the other proprietors. Per- 

You will emerge scented to 
ults of heaven from little daubs 
grant essence with which per- 
s tap you, from shop to shop. 
corner brass-works, the young 
<tremely idealistic artisan will 
pon you a little incense-burner 

in brass, and when you seek 
le him by offering him an ab- 
low price, he will look abashed, 
u he could never earn his way 
h the university at that rate, 
ubside, a melancholy object, 
= away with his chisel and 


in the thing that holds the im- 
on in this quarter is the elusive 
of its character. Here you 
the very garden of creative 
Like cut-flowers and fresh 
oles, the nearer you are to the 
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© Cowling from Ewing Galloway 
THE BAZAARS OF CAIRO 


An interminable throng of men and women surges through the narrow streets of the bazaar quarter of 
Cairo. The shops are very often scarcely six feet wide and in front of most of them is the mustaba on 
which the customer takes his seat and on which the shopkeeper offers prayers at the appointed hours. 
Along with the creations of the native artisans, who work with primitive tools, the products of Leeds 
and Manchester are now displayed as well as factory-made “Oriental” articles for the benefit of tourists. 
There are other incongruous Occidental notes as well—shirt-sleeves and suspenders, for instance, and 
youngsters that look as though they might have strayed in from the streets of any big American city. 


n which they are grown, the fresher they are, the more that made it still hovering over it. You feel the life of the maker 
ies they possess. And everything in this bazaar has the in it, and can almost catch his little woes in the slip of the chisel or 


of the soil in which it has grown, the sense of the hand __ the slant of the cloth figure in the finished product. And the degree 
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of art revealed may be 
measured—as the soci- 
ologist would put it— 
by the hours of labor 
put into it. Yes, but 
Benvenuto Cellini 
would not work that 
way. Hours! The 
artisan who lets him- 
self be rushed is no 
artisan, or the one who 
lets worry mar his vi- 
sion*is no artist. And 
one feels in this bazaar 
that the workman really 
has little respect for the 
people who are going 
to buy his product. He 
knows that the pur- 
chaser has come _ to 
Cairo and will never 
come again; he knows 
that he must sell as 
much as possible in the 
three short months of 
winter and then may 
dream away the other 
nine with sand and sun 
as his artists, coloring 
his life and controlling 
it. And most of the 
work is done as me- 
chanically as at a Ford 
factory, with less skill 
and greater waste of 
life and _ substance. 
Here and there the 
wealthy tourist will 
find things that will 
gladden his Occidental 
life for years, but such 
purchasers are few and 
such artists are fewer. 
Yet even with these the 
merchant must take his 
chances. While I was 
in Cairo, an American 
millionaire was there 
and I heard that he had 
bought some things for 
which the merchant 
asked sixty dollars. 
The millionaire, know- 


ing that bargaining is . 


part of the process of 
buying, tried to offer 


fifty dollars or some such amount, but the merchant held out and 
won. With this the picture of the bazaar is complete: Cairo 


conquers Croesus. 


Again, perspective or focusing is required. 
on the streets to the inhabitants in the zoo, from the mosques to 
the Pyramids, there is this eternal adjustment of life to life, of 
achievement to achievement which somehow, in the clear sharp 
desert atmosphere is infinitely more pronounced than anywhere 
else in the world. Not so in India, where the glare of sunlight 
In Egypt, the glare is every once in a while 
smothered in fine, blown sand that wafts color 
and a slightly melancholy mood over the scene. 
Then the Egyptian wraps his ponderous gar- 
ments around him and withdraws into a sort of 
introversion that is the very soul of patience 


is unmerciful. 


and contentment. 


BOG retiring to his mosque, he can pour out 
his heart in prayer within the vast chambers of 
coolness or the open courtyards under the sky. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE PYRAMIDS 


The Sphinx, which has stood guard over the sacred enclosure of the second Pyramid, is, 
next to the Pyramids themselves, the most famous monument in the vast burial ground of 
the ancient Egyptian monarchs. A gigantic figure sixty-six feet high and two hundred 
forty feet long, it was hewn from unused limestone in the quarry which supplied Cheops 
with the stones for his pyramid. The details of the head are enormous—the ears measure 
four and one-half feet; the eyes, five feet seven inches: the length of the mouth, 
thirteen feet seven inches. Most of the mutilations which disfigure the head date from the 
time of Arab domination. 


unwashed for decades? 
From the people 


nates with his dexterity. 


phase of life. 


who sputter, “God, God, God” without stopping ; what partie 
aroma can rise to the nostrils of the Lord from a holy man’s b 
The whirling dervishes at least aré 
interesting as tap dancing, if not as Pavlova, and the galt 
man, who puts his hand under your vest and you pull out 
nothing that bites—but two or three peeping little chicks, fa 
But as one lets these diverting 
things become part of the character of the land, the streets 4 
the very temples or mosques balance the unknown, which # 
Egypt and the farther East is such a predominating factor in [lift 
We of the West, with our moderate climate é 

our intimacy with reality, know nothing of 

We have created our emotid 
and spiritual world to balance the harshness 
reality; but in Egypt and in Asia the atm 
phere is of the essence of mystery: 
So it is with the Pyramids. 
more concrete than those piles of mason 
(Continued on page 58) 
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What impresses ¢ 
Egypt is the g 
One cannot diss 
anything from ¢ 
the men, with 
huge feet set inte 
mous shoes that 
to make the 
sway as he walk 
an agile deep-sea 
and the pom 
skirts seem to k 
from swaying té 
to one side or the 
And whether inf 
or tomb, the pre 
of these people ¢ 
be ignored. 

You enter a m 
and you must, 
you will or no, § 
your moods and = 
interests with a dr 
man or priest a 
to the shrine for } 
special benefit. | 
will be told all the 
crets of the place 
history and its @ 
urements, and the 
umns and minaf 
grow larger and laf 
and the very shad 
grow deeper 
deeper, and the 
and lanterns grow’ 
significance under 
influence of the tom 
of the dragoman or 
chatter of the pri 
And_ everywhere, 
magic of the land, 
twisted notions of 
real and the unread 
distortion of spirit 
the disappearing p 
ers of things, keep 
inquiring mind in aj 
fect state of bewil 
ment. What, one. 
oneself, can one | 
from looking stra 
into the sun for 
and years on end;1 
can God be entertai 
by “barking dervi 


y 


What could 


shepherd of Nuoro wears the 
al rain-hood and heavy leather 
jacket covered with wool. 


generations back to escape the oppression and bondage 
on them in the lowlands by the different nations who occu- 


e island in the early centu- 
the Christian Era. Here, 
yy and hospitality are not 
words from the dictionary, 
iquette is practiced with a 
long forgotten in our busy 


y are proud, these mountain 
proud, but not arrogant— 
the student of Sardinia’s 
their pride is understand- 
yr, despite the many occupa- 
of the island by foreign 
; and the numerous armies 
. subdue and enslave them, 
ave always fought and died 
than give themselves up to 
nemies and to bondage. It 
single boast that they have 
been conquered. Even the 
| legions, who for gener- 
hunted these rebellious 
uin tribes as though they 
unting wild beasts, failed to 
ate them. 
imes could be and have been 
on the history of the island 
s struggle against the in- 
who have so often sought 
oil it. To go into this his- 
any detail is obviously out 
} question in an article. 
er, the late Enrico Costa, 
an poet and historian, once 
a sonnet which, roughly 
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COSTUME VILLAGES 
OF SARDINIA 


Unspoiled Barbagia and Its Charms—Some of Europe’s Most 
Interesting Peasants—Crimson Pageantry at Oliena 


By PETER Upton Muir 


HE Gennargentu is 

| the highest group 
of mountains in 
Sardinia. Reaching a 
height of some six thou- 
sand feet, they are con- 
stantly snow-capped dur- 
ing half the year. Trans- 
lated into English, Gen- 
nargentu means Gate of 
Silver, and the district 
surrounding this mighty 
range is called the Barba- 
gia. Sardinia’s most inter- 
esting people reside here. 
Here, in picturesque, 
scattered villages, one may 
turn back the pages of 
time and move among a 
simple folk wearing the 
multi-colored costumes of 
their forefathers, who 
fled into these mountains 


translated, gives in a few lines 
a clear idea of the trials and 
sufferings of his people. 
“Phoenicians and Greeks and 
Africans made Sardinia their 
prey and built the nuraghi. 
Carthaginians tried to exploit 
her, and the Romans contented 
themselves with keeping her in 
slavery. Then the Vandals, the 
Greek emperors and the Moors 
worked her complete ruin. Un- 
der the Pisans she had monks 
and lords, but Genova, the 
usurer, treated her as a vile 
servant. The Aragon dynasty 
gave her feuds. Spain kindled 
petty jealousies and asked for 
gold. Piedmont ruled over her 
between altar and gibbet. She 
was French and German; now 
she is Italian. But if God does 
not save her, no one knows what 
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In Desulo the same colorful 
costumes are worn by moth- 
ers and children alike. 


The dolls of Desulo are often gorgeous creations. 


she will become.’ 


, 


They are 
dressed in perfect replicas of the native costume with all its 
elaborate embroidery and bright colors. 


Obviously, Sardinia has had a turbulent career. 
It is only fair to say that the above sonnet was written before 


Mussolini took over the reins of 
power, for the Fascist Government 
is the only one which has con- 
trolled the island with a benevolent 
and constructive hand. Even in 
the most remote villages of the 
Gennargentu the name of II Nos- 
tro Duce is pronounced with love 
and reverence. The mountain 
folk, at first skeptical of the new 
régime, were quick to appreciate 
that the aim of the present gov- 
ernment was to help and not de- 
stroy them. 

Undoubtedly, the most satisfac- 
tory way to visit the Barbagia is 
by automobile from Cagliari, for 
the trains are likely to play pecu- 
liar jokes on travelers who do not 
know the country. Up through 
the fertile plains, known as the 
Campidano, north of Cagliari, one 
passes along miles of road hedged 
on either side by prickly-pear cac- 
tus. As the car climbs into a 
higher altitude, the adobe houses 
and cactus of the lowlands give 
way to ilex, cherry and chestnut 
trees and stone homes. After 
passing through Isili, home of the 
island’s most noted rug-makers, 
and Meana Sardo, one arrives at 
Atzara, first of the costume vil- 
lages. Here the well-known Sar- 
dinian artist, Filippo Figari, has 
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A SPRINGTIME TASK IN DESULO 


In their brilliant scarlet costumes trimmed with blue and embroidered with yellow, one of the many festivals, he will See a most i? 
the women of Desulo are often remarkably handsome and always happy. During the ing procession, led by the men driving their Bi 
winter the women work at home, spinning, weaving and sewing, while most of the men caparisoned oxen. The women bring up t es 
serve as shepherds. In the spring and summer they often work with the men in the 


fields. This group is busy sorting out seed grain for planting. 


A RELIC OF IMPERIAL SPAIN 


A square tower of butter-colored stone, an impressive relic of the old Spanish 

fortifications, dominates the piazza at Oristano. One of the principal cities of 

Sardinia, Oristano dates back to Roman times. It reached its period of greatest 

splendor under Sardinia’s national heroine, the Guidichessa Eleanore, military 

commander, law-giver. and one of the most romantic figures in the island’s 
turbulent history. f 


his studio, for he finds in this village types @ 
men and women best-suited for his great mural 
ings which have been admired throughout Tigh 
which decorate most of the public buildings of 
liari. The fine old men with their long gray@ 
are willing models for both artist and photogs 
but the women are more inclined towards ease 
lens shyness. The men are dressed like most 
dinian mountaineers, wearing a long black st 
cap, or beretta, a sheepskin jacket, a shorp 
pleated skirt over white homespun or canvas 
breeches, black gaiters and hob-nailed shoes. Ta 
villages the men brighten their costumes with 
and scarlet vests or scarlet belly-bands, but thei 
eral appearance is the same. The costumes @ 
women, however, are very colorful and each® 
ship boasts its own design. Rivalry as to the¥ 
mode is eliminated, for there is but one type of 
in the community and it is worn by rich and 
alike. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
women’s costumes at Atzara is their large linen 
dress, affording ample shade and giving thema 
like appearance. The young girls and married wa 
wear white linen while the widows mourn in bre 
Bodices, aprons and ground-sweeping skirts are 
bright hues and covered with intricate embrow 
and a full white blouse, fastened at the neck wit 
gold filigree buttons so popular among the isk 
peasantry completes the costume. 

If the traveler is lucky and arrives in Atzara di 


chanting in dialect songs of thanks for past bow 
and prayers for future prosperity and happiness 
oxen typify agriculture and are the main source of livelif 
For that reason they are very much revered and rarely 
to form an important part of the ceremonies. Patient, R 
working beasts they are, plowing the fields in spring 
walking round and round over the ripened wheat, threshim 
for home or market, in the fall. 

A lovely wooded road winds through the mountains 
Sorgono and up to Tonara. While Tonara is perhaps 
charming than Atzara, it is more rugged, and if the costtf 
of the women are less delicately embroidered they are? 
brighter, more barbarous hue. From here one sees, 
the valley and nestling halfway up the neighboring hill 
villages of Belvi and Aritzo almost hidden in a forest 
hazelnut, cherry and chestnut trees, and six miles to the 
behind the mountains is Desulo. In all these villages nati 
costumes are worn by laughing, bright-eyed mountain g 
sad-faced widows and sturdy men. 

What lovely names the people have chosen for their tow 
Fonni, on a high plain over three thousand feet above the 
where the women wear a short skirt over a long one, gif 
them a taller, more stately appearance than their neighbé 
Ollolai, where the headdress is distinctly Spanish; Sam 
Olzai; Mamojada; and a dozen other villages all have indi 
uality and beauty. 

Grazia Deledda, the Italian authoress and winner off 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1926, is a native of Nuoro, if 
important of the Barbagian towns and capital of the rece 
created Province of Nuoro. Here she passed her childho 
and these rugged people, passionate in their loves and dang 
ous in their hates, made such a lasting impression that @ 
today, though she is a gray-haired woman, they still form 
subjects for her novels. 

Nuoro is an unbalanced little town of less than ten thou 
souls. Ancient and modern clash in a lack of harme 
unpleasing to the lover of beauty. A new and extrem 
modern post office, built along German lines, may serve 
mirably to get the mail off promptly, but it is as out of pla 
and as much of an eyesore as would be the Empire Buildf 
in the Place de la Concord. 

However, if the newly elected capital is unlovely, 


ssion is quickly forgotten when 
avels into the surrounding coun- 
», Under a rugged blue mountain 
s the village of Oliena. Boasting 
tman post office, Oliena’s rough 
houses blend and are almost lost 
w in the surrounding landscape. 
in this remote corner I found an 
wustrian army captain. He had 
yrought here as a prisoner of war. 
ked the town; fell in love with and 
ed one of the village belles, and 
gone native.” His wife, his chil- 
and he himself were all dressed in 
ystume of the village, and he spoke 
ialect fluently. Despite the fact 
ne had been an enemy, he was be- 
by the townsfolk who had come 
isider him as one of them. Later, 
covered that he earned his living 
ing trout, which are plentiful there- 
is, and selling them in Nuoro at 
n cents a pound. 

7 friend, Douglas Goldring, who 
vith me on my first visit to Oliena, 
lescribed the people vividly in his 


Jur return coincided with the re- 
of the peasants from the fields 
| which they had been working. 
assed an interminable line of ox- 
, with the men in their black-and- 
> costumes walking at the head of 
beasts and the women and girls, in 
ant scarlet bodices and blue skirts, 
lling homeward behind them. This 
t procession of husbandmen, their 
enfolk and their oxen, winding 
ly o’er the lea,’ seemed to carry one 
out of the twentieth century into a 
te, undated past. I have seen peas- 
in their traditional costumes in 
tenegro, Dalmatia, and Brittany, 
have gazed at the brightly clothed 
vorks of Swedish peasants in the 
liska Muséet in Stockholm, but I 
r saw any which gave me so inde- 
able a thrill as these. All that I 
read, all that P.M. had tried to tell 
bout the unique charm of the Bar- 
i, 1 could now readily believe. 
e scarlet-clad women, walking be- 
n green fields patched with drifts 
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MOUNTAIN VILLAGES OF SARDINIA 


OW, with a line of snow-clad moun- The old towns of the Barbagia in the mountainous heart of Sardinia are simple peasant communi- 
behind them, looked, at a distance, ties in which the crude dwellings are built of stone and roofed with tiles. The country is bleak, 
e miraculous twilight, like huge ex- stony and sparsely populated and the people live a primitive agricultural and pastoral life bright- 


lowers.” 

any times since my first visit have 
turned to Oliena, and never once 
I been disappointed. Never once has the ardent admiration 
y first impression been dampened, for it always has a special 
n of its own. On weekdays it is the homecoming of the 
ints from the fields, on Sundays or holidays it is the gay 
g girls dancing their peculiar dances, to the accompaniment 
harmonica or accordion, in the piazza, or the grave old men 
g and chatting together of bygone days. 

iena has two outstanding claims to fame—its wine and the 
ty of its women. The former is strong and palatable, the 
- dark-skinned and easy to look upon. Perhaps the most 
icteristic feature of the women is their hair, or rather their 
ire, for every female of the village has her hair parted in 
niddle and slicked back over her temples. I have never noted 
gle exception, and for all I know this mode is dictated by an 
‘itten law of the hamlet. 

would be unfair to end this article without a word for Orgo- 


ened occasionally by festivals and religious celebrations. The upper picture is the typical mountain 
town of Oliena with the rugged hills in the background. In the lower picture the village of Bono 
is holding its annual procession in honor of its patron saint. 


solo and Dorgali, both in the vicinity of Nuoro, and yet as dif- 
ferent in racial characteristics as Siam and Sweden. The women 
of Orgosolo are shy and unfriendly, almost covering their faces 
with a head-shawl. The men are fierce and handsome, and 
amongst them Grazia Deledda found some of her most striking 
characters. This village, behind the blue mountain from Oliena, 
produced the most fearless bandits of the island, who, when the 
spirit of vendetta was in their blood, stopped at nothing. Their 
most important festival begins the fifteenth of August and con- 
tinues for ten days. The women, to whom the job of holy worship 
has been allotted, busy themselves by going to church, while the 
men pass away the hours drinking and racing horses. 

And only half a score of miles away is Dorgali with its gra- 
cious, olive-skinned women smiling a dignified welcome to the 
stranger, and its peace-loving, charming men, working hard to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF PARIS | 
By Evucene ArGcer 


From the collection of Berenice Abbott, courtesy Weyhe Gallery 


HE photographs of Eugene Atget form a unique historical document. 

Nearly a half century ago this prodigious photographer began to make a 

record of all the curious, historic and beautiful aspects of life in the French 
capital. His camera was rudimentary and unwieldy but he pursued Jus work with 
heroic ingenuity and patience. His curiosity led him everywhere. Despite poverty 
and innumerable frustrations his collection of photographs began to grow. 

Atget had the eye of a poet, an artist and a social historian. He photographed 
churches, boulevards and national monuments, the bourgeoisie and the laboring 
classes, shopkeepers and artisans, fairs, markets ond all phases of petty commerce. 
He made pictures of factories and flowers, of shop fronts, carriages and machines, 
of the interiors of homes and of innumerable beautiful architectural details that ™% 
were doomed to vanish. Perhaps the most valuable photographs in his collection : 
are of those things which seemed commonplace and uninteresting to lus contempo- 


Photo by Berenice Abbott 


EUGENE ATGET 


One of the first photographers to varies and which today are scarcely less fascinating than the strange relics of the 
use the camera to fix the chang remote past. 

g image of the le rity, At- q7 ; ; ; T 
ANE A an peciepair ig A In 1927 Atget died, a poor man, his work unrecognized. Naturally the photo- 
Ze ae y) on 7a y as a : , . . ; = , - 
lunatic or a spy in his insatiable graphs reproduced here represent only a tiny fraction of his vast collection. Each 
quest for human documents. It picture, however, has its intrinsic interest and together they indicate the variety 
wae only after his death that of Atget’s invaluable contribution to the history of a great modern city. 


France recognized the importance 
of his unique work. 


THE FLOWER MARKET AT THE MADELEINE 


The flower market, which has always added so much charm to Parisian life, was one of Atget’s favorite subjects. This picture of the flowers banked so 
effectively against the beautiful white columns of the Madeleine is one among hundreds of studies that Atget made of flowers, trees and plants. 
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THOSE PEACEFUL DAYS IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


ne pictures that Atget took during the eighties and "nineties evoke a vanished life of serenity that has long since yielded to the roar of motor-clogged 

reets. Nothing could be more characteristic of ordinary Parisian life during that remote age than this group gathered about an ice cream vendor- 

aid and housewife, artisan and delivery boy, the jeune fille with her curls and her ridiculous hat and the typical schoolboy of that earnest period when 
French youths had much less to divert them than in these days le sport, le jazz and le cinéma. 
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THE SECOND-HAND DEALER 


The shop fronts of the older Paris, so individualistic, so absurd 
so delightful, were an endless source of fascination to Atget. At 
left he has caught the old-fashioned baker’s delivery man on 
rounds. Everyone who has ever lived in Paris will recognize 
sturdy woman who stands in the background. She is the despot 
revolution has ever overthrown—her royal highness, the conciél 
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1 cal 
A BOOKSTALL ON THE SEINE 


Paris changes, but her venerable bookstalls remain. Last year’s sensational novels, ‘old magazines, the ephemeral books of a dozen generations and the 
inevitable erotic items crowd the green weather-worn boxes with books from nearly every age and branch of literature. To the uninitiated these stalls 
seem to offer a hopeless mass of useless printed matter, but to the bibliophile they have yielded many rare and precious volumes. 
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IN THE DAYS BEFORE THE MOTORBUS 


y were curious vehicles, those horse-drawn omnibuses of the ’eighties. For about thirty centimes one might ride from one end of Paris to the other, 

sress was leisurely to be sure, but the benches on the top afforded a perfect view of those “brilliant and animated” boulevards which an old guide 

< describes with fitting eloquence as “the heart of Paris sending life blood coursing through its arteries in an eternal flow that is miraculous and 

zing.” Miraculous and amazing, too, were those chic costumes of the period, for the Paris of the ’eighties was, as it had been for several centuries, 
the world’s capital of fashion. 


ALONG THE BOULEVARDS 


e ‘nineties the coachman was the lord of the Parisian thoroughfares 

far more comfortable and genial than his daredevil successor who 

performs such hair-raising miracles along the boulevards. He is 

in the upper picture purchasing a bunch of flowers to set behind his 

’s ears. As for the shop front on the right, it speaks for itself with 

ient eloguence. It was by these Procrustean devices that the smart 
Parisienne achieved her incomparable figure. 
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THE SILVERY BEACH AT SANTOS 


DECEME 


Not far from the busy port of Santos, whose docks are lined with vessels from every part of the world, stretches one of the most beautiful beaches @ 
Brazil. At one time the port of Santos was a notorious breeding-place of yellow fever at which vessels refused to land. In recent years it has been thor 


ANTOS is the cof- 
fee port of the 
world. The har- 

bor is a_ spider-web 
holding the shipping of 
the earth. Boats flying 
the flags of every na- 
tion lie at anchor 
against the docks, wait- 
ing for but one thing: 
coffee. 

The harbor is lined 
with great armazens. 
From these warehouses, 
ragged Portuguese por- 
ters in tight skull-caps 
trudge up the gang- 
planks of steamers to 
drop their sacks of cof- 
fee into the holds of 
ships. In other ware- 
houses, more modern, 
there is the purr of ma- 
chinery night and day 
as great belts pick up 
the brown sacks and 
take the place of the 
slave labor of other 
days. Day in, day out, 
it is the same thing— 
loading, loading coffee. 


oughly cleaned up and is now as healthful as any port in the world. 


RAISING COFFEE FOR THE WORLD 


On the Plantations of the Brazilian Coffee Barons— 
How Coffee Is Harvested and Prepared 


By Avice Curtis DEsmMonp 


THE COFFEE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


A thriving and energetic commercial metropolis of over a million people with first-class 

hotels, spacious parks, handsome residences and skyscrapers, Sao Paulo suggests the cities 

of our Middle West. The city owes its prosperity largely to coffee, though it is also a 

trading center for the cotton, sugar and rice which Brazil is producing in increasing 
quantities. 


Ninety-seven per € 
of Santos’ export 
little brown beans. 
one year the little be 
shipped from this 
port will sell for g 
than ninety million 
lars. 

The aroma of ca 
stretches fro 
warehouses through 
stony streets of © 
commercial district i 
the offices of brok 
and bankers, deali 
shippers and comm 
sion-men. It read 
out to their villas al 
the white sands of 
ocean beaches, and p 
vades their low, flow 
covered club, whe 
between drinks, 
argue over prices. 

But Santos raises 
coffee. It lives off 
inland plantations af 
to reach them, 
must ride the 
Paulo Railway, kno¥ 
to all the world as “T 


q 


te Road,” because of the money it has earned through the 
romance of coffee. Built by the British, in 1867, the 
been improved until it is now a gem of engineering skill. 
ossible device has been added to it, for the dividends 
le to shareholders are restricted, the surplus going to the 
ent, and the directors have worn themselves gray-haired 
Fort to spend that surplus before it must be parted with. 
ines, some say, are already silver-plated! 
inly the railroad is a thing of beauty. In a series of five 
it rises within six miles from sea-level to le abertura, 
mping-off place’’ of the plateau above. Each train bal- 
nother, being pulled by wire cables past the delicate lace- 
ferns and the serried outlines of dwarf palms. There 
mstant music of tiny waterfalls, gleaming like quicksilver 
the jade-green foliage, while Santos becomes more and 
multi-colored pocket-handkerchief dropped at one’s feet. 
da Serra an engine picks up the cars and runs through 
nol air at express-train speed to Sao Paulo, coffee capital 
vorld. 
Rome, Sao Paula is built on several hills. Through the 
of the town runs a deep ravine crossed by viaducts and 
The business section of the old town is a gray net of 
streets. Sao Paulo will make you forget you are in Latin- 
1. Hustling, modern, it might lie in our own Middle West. 
istance, the light-colored concrete houses with their walled, 
rdens stretch away over the red clay of the plump hills and 
less valleys to make room for its four hundred thousand 
nts who live upon the coffee industry. 
<ings of that industry live along the Avenida Paulista, a 
‘reet which stretches along the hills overlooking the center 
own, carrying on either side of it sumptuous marble houses 
rmal gardens, private swimming pools and tennis courts. 
wn in the older section of Sao Paulo, supported by the 
nts of the Avenida Paulista, are the diamond shops. The 
is come from the nearby fields of Minas Geraes. They 
to Amsterdam for cutting and are then returned to Brazil 
inting, with duty paid both ways. In this land of dia- 
the prices almost rival those of New York’s fashionable 
but what do prices mean to coffee kings whose thousands 
; are producing berries that are more and more demanded 
world? 
40 Paula, my husband and I were entertained by one of 
en who owned vast coffee estates in the Campinas district 
iome on the hills outside the city. Campinas, where his 
ie, is one of the principal coffee districts of Brazil and is a 
ir ride by express from Sao Paulo. At Campinas each 
house has its separate garden and every pracaos is bor- 
‘ith royal palms. Everywhere you will find statues to the 
cotnposer, Gomes. However, it is best not to linger in 
n. Leave it and go out into the coffee district, which is 
so out from the town in any direction. Immediately, you 
lost in endless rows of coffee trees which stretch out of 
er rolling horizons. The symmetry is unpleasantly painful. 
es are set in eight-foot squares and ride over the hills like 
on parade. The roadway is a riot of St. John’s Vine, the 
n honeysuckle. The perfume of it coils around you as 
vance. 
it in the Brazilian spring, when every tree is a great snow- 
white, waxy blossoms and the fazenda house, built on a 
ll, is heavy with bougainvillea and other flowering vines. 
these homes which I visited had a marble swimming pool 
center of its rose garden. The walls around the garden 
n leveled at this point and the owner, resting in the sun- 
water, could look off across the hills where the trees 
d away forever to the rolling horizon as if they were going 
> rim of the world. 
nd some of these big homes which the owners use only 
coffee-gathering season, the coffee trees will be broken by 
orchard. In one of these orchards there were three hun- 
yusand orange trees in addition to rows and rows of lemon, 
le, avocado pears, and a new fruit called cocrabola, oc- 
in shape, greenish-yellow, the size of a large orange, but 
like lemonade. The fruit orchards, of course, large as 
2, are only incidental. It is the coffee that counts. 
young trees have corn or rice planted between them the 
‘ee years. The first two years the extra crop goes to the 
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ON THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE PLANTATIONS 


Some idea of the size of the vast coffee plantations of Brazil, which pro- 

duces three-fourths of the world’s coffee supply, may be gained from the 

upper picture, where the rows of trees extend for miles. In the middle 

picture, the berries are being carried by running water to tanks and 

pulping machines, where they are prepared by modern methods. In the 

lower picture, coffee pickers are at work during the season which lasts 
from May to August. 


laborers. The third year it belongs to the owner. After that, the 
trees are bearing coffee. 
What a beautiful sight is a mature coffee plantation! The trees 
(Continued on page 51) 
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The coast of Greenland is 


sailed. Here, in th 


T 
in our wake and heartst 


the golden future neared us and 
enfolded us, made us at last— 


how soon!—oblivious to all 
things but the glamour of 


adventure. 

The boat was the Dvurection, 
a small cutter thirty-three feet 
in length over all, with a crew of 
three. The Direction was sail- 
ing from the little port of Brad- 
deck, Nova Scotia, and the 
course was set across the most 
perilous waters of the Atlantic 
for the mountainous coast of 
Greenland. The trip was des- 
tined to be an eventful one. 
What happened to the Direction 
on its hazardous voyage to 
Greenland is the subject of 


Illus- 
$3.50. 


*“N by E” by Rockwell Kent. 
trated by the Author. 281 pps. 
Published by Brewer & Warren. 


FOUR-THIRTY in the afternoon of June 


TOR ACY TEA: DECEMBER 


Na \\ i | | I i} YO - LZ | 


a jagged barrier of granite mountains rising at times to cloud-wreathed, snow-topped peaks four thousand feet and 
more above the sea. 


; 
4 
SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND } 


Fighting Northern Waters in a Thirty-three-foot Boat—Refugees on a 


Desolate Mountainous Seacoast 


A Review* 


By Caspar Hunt 


With Illustrations by Rockwell Kent 


17th we 
e€ measure that the water widened 
rings stretched to almost breaking, 


Rockwell Kent’s new book of the sea and wilderness, “N by® 
Illustrator, painter, writer and adventurer, Rockwell Kent@ 
already given us two brilliant records of his experiences on @ 
waters and in lonely lands. 
first book was “Wilderness,| 
account of a sojourn on a fé 
island set in the stormy seas 
snow-capped mountains off 


/coast of Alaska. His se 
book was “Voyaging,” the 
rative of a trip along the B 


coast of Tierra del Fuego 
Cape Horn. The story of 
cruise of the Direction as Ro 
well Kent has set it down) 
“N by E” is more exciting tf 
either of his first two boe 
The numerous illustrations di 
with the exception of his it 
trations for “Moby Dick,” # 
finest work he has done. 
The dangers of the trip 
Greenland were actually neitht 
more nor less than those thi 
Leif Ericson encountered 


-- e 
= 


me 
MEA, 


During cold days and colder nights the Direction fought its way 
toward the coast of Greenland. 


nd years ago. 
ection Was pos- 
ore seaworthy, 
if Ericson’s boat 
ger. Leif sailed 
thirty-five sea- 
ned Norsemen; 
rection sailed 
L crew of three, 
if them untried 


bt, then, was the 
{ the Direction? 
oyage to Green- 
avolved innumer- 
trils. Winter and 
br alike these 
™m waters are 


terrible menace 
pack-ice and the 
gs which are re- 

from Arctic 
*rs and carried 
ward along the 


of Labrador and Newfoundland and in Davis Strait. 
‘ough these ice packs the Direction followed its dangerous 
2. Several times, as the ship drove through the darkness 
the Labrador Coast, it avoided disaster miraculously as the 
seas flung it close to the huge and ghostly forms of icebergs. 


=———ooooooo 
————————— 
————————— 

S——— 

—— 

—— 

——_ 


After the wreck, the Direction was towed to Godthaab and beached, a battered derelict, 
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to rest at last, careened high on the land. 


> worst part of the journey was the 


ng of Davis Strait from Labrador to 
reenland coast—ten days of exhausting 
le that ended in disaster. 

coast of Greenland, when it was 
- sighted by the weary crew of the 
40n, Was a magnificent sight. “We sat 
x speechlessly at a blue barrier of 
€ mountains rising to cloud-wreathed, 
topped peaks four thousand feet and 


above the sea. 


tween the summits, here and there, 
red the far, white snowfield of the in- 
ce. Glaciers curved stream-like down 


valleys or hung suspended on the 


‘ain sides. 


with summer. 


id with the knowledge of being at last at the threshold of 
17? 


land came, momentously, the question where! 
> Direction had neared land about fifty miles south of the 


Granite and ice; and over 
ony hills of the broad foreland sparse vegetation turning 


“I let my load fall to the ground, I am 
utterly tired. Here I shall sleep.” 


him. 


the cabin. 


wind before. 
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tween the mountain 
walls of a small fiord. 
Sheltered and peaceful, 
the crew slept through 
the night. What hap- 
pened the following 
morning had best be 
given in Rockwell 
Kent’s words. 

“The motion woke 
me. Where was I? I 
remembered. Daylight 
came but faintly 
through the fo’castle 
ports, shadowed as they 
were by the dinghy. 
My clock showed ten- 
thirty. How I had slept ! 

“We were rolling vio- 
lently ; a sudden roll, a 
lurch to starboard. I 
heard steps on deck, 
voices, the sound of 
hawser paying out. Oh, 
well, we’re at anchor; 
and no one has called. 


I braced my knees against the side board of the bunk; I had 
need to. 
“Suddenly we were careened so far that I was almost catapulted 
onto the floor. I got out, dressed hastily and opened the door into 
It was broad daylight there. The skipper was in bed. 
“ ‘She’s drifting with both anchors,’ called 
the mate from the deck. 

“‘Give ’em more rope,’ answered the 
skipper. 

“T reached the ladder. 
something rolled us over, far, far down, and 
held us there; and the green sea came pour- 
ing in as if to fill the ship. 

“Damn it!’ I cried, ‘and I’d made every- 
thing so neat!’ 

“On deck a hurricane; I’d never felt such 
The sea was beaten flat, with 
every wave crest shorn and whipped to 
smoke; cold spray and stinging rain drove 
over us. 

“T helped the mate. 
anchor,’ I said, and started aft. 

“The skipper appeared 


At that moment 


‘We'll need the third 


‘Good, get it out,’ he said, as I passed 


I went below for the last time. 


“The spare anchor was knocked down and stowed under the 


port of Godthaab and in this lonely region it anchored be- 


<7 


SR 


N 


ter the wreck. one man set out to find help, making his way laboriously 
mg the mountainous coast, where boulders afford the only shelter from 


cold and rain. 


coal sacks and provisions in the after hold; it was not easy to come 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The voyage through the Strait of Belleicle, off the coast of Labrador, was 
an exhausting struggle with black seas and the terrible cold of the 
northeaster. 
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CUBAN ROADWAYS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 


The volanta was the only comfortable means of conveyance in old Cuba, where, except for a few main-traveled roads, there were no good highways. Te 
day, however, fine motor highways are being built in all parts of the island. The roadway at the right, with country homes and fincas on either side, is Hl 


the suburbs of Havana. 


MOTORING IN CUBA’S CAPITAL 


The Boulevards of Havana and the Surrounding Countryside 


By Joun Vavasour NOEL 


This is the second article by Mr. Noel, who is now studying motoring conditions in the West 
Indies. His first article, which described the motor trip from Washington to Havana, appeared in 
the November issue of Travet.—Editorial Note. 


T IS unnecessary nowadays to add to the panegyrics that have 
been written about Havana, its brilliant boulevards, its beau- 
tiful old Spanish sections, its climate and its vivid tropical 

Besides, in these articles, our theme is motoring. So 


scenery. 
watch the cross streets 
for the one-way arrows 
as we motor through 
the older sections of the 
city on our way to the 
hotel. There is a spe- 
cial pleasure in running 
through the streets of 
Havana in your own 
car shortly after your 
steamer has docked. 

In Havana the traffic 
is well regulated in the 
city proper. In the out- 
lying sections it is no 
worse than in other 
lands except possibly 
for the speeding buses 
in competition for 
fares. In Cuba, as else- 
where, broad highways 
furnish the temptation 
to speed, but efficient 
motor-cycle patrolmen 
are fast checking such 
tendencies by their vigi- 
lance and their fines. 
If you drive with care 
and take nothing for 
granted Havana and its 
suburbs will be a con- 
stant source of delight 


Photo by Mathew Beecher 


THE PRADO AT HAVANA 


The spacious Prado is perhaps the finest of Havana’s many impressive thoroughfares. It 
was laid out in 1772 by the Marquis de la Torre and took its name from the famous Prado 
at Madrid. In the distance may be seen the towers of Morro Castle across the harbor. 


q 


to you. Its gorgeous territory will appeal to every temperam 

Your first drive in Havana will of course take you downy 
Prado and then along the Malecén with its monuments. You 
then go through the Vedado and across the Almendares bridge 


the palm- and fle 
lined double boule 
named after its crea 
Dr. Carlos Miguel 
Céspedes, Cuba’s € 
getic Secretary of F 
lic Works, builder 
the Central Hight 
and generally respa 
ble, under the admume 
tration of Preside 
Machado, for the beat 
tifying of Havas 
This great avent 
lined with  splem 
homes, is five mi 
long and probably he 
the record in any la 
Its terminus is at a li 
bay in the district 
Marianao, where 
socially prominent 4 
exclusive Hava 
Yacht Club has its 1 
posing building @ 
private beach. Hé 
also is the Milita? 
Yacht Club and 8 
great public bathing € 
tablishment of 1 
Playa with its thousaf 
(Continued on page 50 


DIRECT TO 
RIO 


12 DAYS 


NO INTERMEDIATE 


a one of the Four Princes 
ne fastest time to Rio de 
Santos, Montevideo and 
sires. These super-luxury 
he “Northern Prince,” 

Prince,’ “Southern 
or “Western Prince”— FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 
luxurious and safe voy- Accommodations for first class passengers 
most modern system of only. Reservations and literature at au- 
mn provides utmost com- thorized tourist agents or Furness Prince 
ropical waters. Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway 


begins), or 565 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
"ROUND WORLD TOURS 
/ ~~ 108 Days—23 Ports—$680 
ABBY hod wl 
~ EFURNESS 
‘Prince LANE 
Prince Line Service has been continuous 


between New York and South America 
for thirty-five years. 


OuUTH AFRICA 


NJOY THE Exotic IN THIS 
ASCINATING ‘[TRAVEL-LAND 


South Africa becomes more and 
more popular each year—because of 
its amazing variety of scenic won- 
ders, natural riches, glorious climate, 
alien colour, and modern, luxurious 
travel facilities. And the voyage is 
an ideal holiday in itself—on fa- 
mous “Castle” liners, sailing weekly 
from Southampton, via Madeira. 
Tours of exceptional interest at re- 
duced rates. Send for illustrated 
booklets. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents 
26 Broadway, New York, or local agents 
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A Santa fe Ticket 
t California 
will take you through 


Phoenix 


on Santa Fe rails “all the way” from 
Chicago and Kansas City. You leave on 
the Santa Fe and arrive on the Santa Fe. 


Southern Arizona-:- 


offers you and your family warm days in the 
desert for golf and horseback riding ... And 


A 


motoring in the moonlight over speedy desert 
Y highways has a charm 4ll its own. 
Y 


Famous resort hotels and “dude” ranches at 


very reasonable rates. 
Daily Phoenix Pullman on the Grand Canyon 
Limited and on THE CHIEF each Tuesday and 
Saturday during January and February. 
On your way: 
Indian-detoursand Grand Canyon National Park. 


YN AK GH MW 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mzr., Santa 
9G Rzilway Exchange, Chieage 


Please mail folders checked below: 


0 California Pictoz re Book 0 The Indian-detours © Arizona Winter 


(3 Grand Canyon Outings 0 All-expense Tours 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLET] 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


The month of December brings with it 
the ever perplexing problem of Christmas 
gifts. In the past many of our members 
have found an excellent solution for this 
problem by giving their friends a mem- 
bership in the Club. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one. This is a gift which will 
bring your friends a year’s pleasure and a 
year’s service. Applications may be had 
for this purpose or a letter to the secretary 
giving the name, address and occupation of 
the prospective member will be sufficient. 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 


The Club’s Service Department is al- 
ready busy answering the inquiries of those 
travelers who are wisely beginning their 
plans for winter holidays at the present 
time. As usual the Service Department is 
prepared to give helpful information about 
all those parts of the world where winter 
sunshine may be found. The booklets 
listed below are full of alluring sugges- 
tions and useful facts. A careful study of 
this list will repay travelers. If any of 
these booklets would be of help to you in 
planning your winter trip do not hesitate 
to let the Service Department know. Our 
supply of these booklets, however, is lim- 
ited and we therefore ask members to write 
only for those booklets which they actually 


lan to use. 
P CALIFORNIA 


California Calls You. 

California Picture Book. 

California for the Tourist. 

Southern California by Trolley. 

Lake Tahoe. 

Los Angeles Today. 

Los Angeles, What to See and How to 
See It. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Romance of California. 

California’s Resort Wonderland. 


Hawall 

Hawaii. Teas 
Under Sapphire Skies—San Antonio. 
The Texas Riviera. 

THe SouTHWEST 
Arizona Winter. 
Old Sante Fé and Roundabout. 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 
Pike’s Peak Region. 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 
Come Up to Colorado. 
The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 
Colorful Colorado. 
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(psIEctTS : to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


THE SoutH 
Land of the Sky—Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Camden, S. C. 
The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 
Subterranean Wonders — Mammoth 


Cave, Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Virginia Hot Springs. 
French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Vir- 
ginia. 
Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic and In- 
dustrial Center of the South. 


NorTHERN AFRICA 

Every winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. For anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a_ booklet 
called “North Africa Motor Tours” will 
be most useful. It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 
Desert. 


FLoRIDA 


The club is well supplied with booklets 
dealing with interesting sections of Florida, 
Nassau and Cuba. 


BERMUDA 


Not the least of Bermuda’s numerous 
attractions is the fact that it can be 
reached in forty-eight hours from New 
York City. Members who want to know 
more about this charming tropical neigh- 
bor of ours will find the illustrated booklet 
we have on Bermuda useful. 


RounpD THE Wortp, MEDITERRANEAN, 
SoutH AMERICA AND THE WEstT INDIES 


These cruises offer an abundance of 
fascinating opportunities for the traveler. 
A considerable number of more than usu- 
ally interesting booklets descriptive of 
trips to South America and the West 
Indies, through the Mediterranean, or 
around the world are on file in the Service 
Department. These booklets are at your 
disposal so long as the supply lasts. 


OUR LONDON OFFICE 


When members of the National Travel 


Club are traveling in Great Britain they 
are invited to make use of the London 
offices of the Club for information about 
reliable touring companies, satisfactory ho- 
tels, useful shops and guides to all the 


DECE} 


TRANSPORTATION ~ 


Edward Hungerford ~ 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


most important holiday resorts in 
ish Isles. 

The London offices are at Temple 
House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, 
4, England. The telephone numb 
Central 4438 and the cable addr 
Robsonco, London. - -& 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMED 


Members are requested to add th 
lowing hotels to the list in the 
Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 
Italy—Hotel Savoie ; Sorrento, Italy: 
tel Royal; Boston, Mass.—Hotel Mz 

The following hotel is to be reins 
on the hotel list : Chicago, Illinois—Pe 
Hotel. 

The following hotel is to be elim 
from the list: New York City— 
Northern Hotel. 


HIGHWAYS IN MOROCCC 


Crossing the high Atlas mountai 
French Morocco by means of a fine 
tary road is a new experience for tot 
in that country. The new military re 
being built by the soldiers of the F 
Legion, and its construction is well t 
way. This highway will eventually t 
places never before accessible except 
caravan. It is modern in every res 
France hopes to achieve permanent pi 
cation by the army of her possessiot 
Morocco through this road. 

In the Spanish Moroccan zone soutl 
Tangiers new military roads are also 
ing built. The Spanish government is 
structing fine modern roads through 
mountain passes in this district, with 
banked curves and easy grades. T 
new roads replace mule tracks usec 
the Spanish army since the time of Cha 
the Fifth. | 


THE ISLAND OF DOMINI 


From December to April, the isla 
Dominica in the West Indies, has a 
ing climate. On the coast it is selé 
above 80 degrees and in the hills, altho 
only 15 degrees north of the equate 
will be as low as 55 degrees temperat 
Old age is very common, even among 
white population. The chief things w 
interest the tourist are the Boiling 
which is a geyser in the crater of a 
Hot springs and waterfalls can be reac 
from Roseau, if horses and guides 
taken. The vegetation is glorious as 
may see who get the view from vine ¢ 
Morne Bruce, or from a walk up Sy 
River. Although the colored folk sp 
a French patois, each American is eas 
understood. 
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Four Luxury Cruises by the S. S. 


ATENDAM an VOLENDAM 


frse you want luxury —in accommodations, service, cuisine! So you sail 
e exotic isles the Holland-America Line way. 
S.S. STATENDAM is magnificently furnished —yet friendly and 
‘table. Choose one of her 16-DAY CRUISES, leaving New York 


ember 20 (iz) an January 8 


Visiting Nassau, Haiti, Jamaica, Panama, Havana 
Shore arrangements and special cruise entertainment in cooperation with 
Raymond-Whitcomb Company 


S.S. VOLENDAM has always been a popular trans-Atlantic Liner. 
ows how to do everything well 

mtertain you royally. She sails to 

portant ports. 


nhuary 21 pars 
bruary I1 ,2§, 


> excursions included in rates and under 
gement of Frank Tourist Company 


strated booklet ** 7” with full details send to 


-24 State Street, New York 


Phone Bowling Green 5600 
h offices and agents in principal cities 


OLLAND 
MERICA 


LINE 


S.S.STATEN DAM 
Largest ship to the West Indies 
and Caribbean 


,o8 N.T.C. 4, 


aL UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 
IN NEW YORK 
HOTEL MANGER 


2000 Rooms 
The Wonder Hotel of New York 


7th Ave. 50-5Ist Sts. Heart of Times Square District 


“7. 


Room with shower or 
bath and shower - $3.00 $5.00 
for two - - 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Hotel Woodstock 48rd St. Just East of B’way 


mm, Running Water for one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
h Private Bath - for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Wolcott 31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


artha Washington 29 E. 29th St. fo 30 E. 30th St. 
The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


‘or Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


ym with running water - $2.00 
two - - - - - 3.00 


MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street, New York , 
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Agua Caliente in Old Mexico—the Deauville of America 


THOSE WHO VALUE COMFORT GO— 


Los Angeles 


LIMITED 


—to sunny California. Real smoothness every 
mile of the way, with never a jolt or jar. 
Unusually attentive service and tempting 
dining car meals. Observation club car, bath, 
barber, maid, manicure and valet service. 
De luxe equipment with no extra fare. 


Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains to California, 


led by the Los Angeles Limited and the 


l famous Overland Limited. Observation and 


dining cars on all trains. Smoothest road- 

bed on earth. Convenient service from 
/ Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, 

Minneapolis and St. Paul. Frequent and 
neh convenient sailings from Pacific Coast ports 
f to Hawaii and the Orient. 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 174 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


I 
| Please send me complete information and booklets about 
I 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACHC 
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“A Guide-aeen 


to Happy Days 


ERE is a book 

that tells you 
about the great- 
est playground of 
Florida’s Gulf 
Coast, a city that 
offers a wider variety 
sport, recreation and enter- 
tainment than any other city 
of the South—a city where 
the sun shines almost every 
day of the year, where flow- 
ers bloom and birds sing all 
winter long. 
A book that tells of a climate 
>. 


of 


SUNSHINE 


THE 


unexcelled, where 
the average tem- 
perature of the 
coldest month of 
winter is only 63.3 
degrees, and where 
every day calls one to come 
outdoors and play. 

It’s the new book about St. 
Petersburg, the Sunshine 
City, and it is waiting for 
you now. Write for it today. 
Address M. B. Deaderick, 


Secretary, Chamber of Com- 


rg Honda 


CRUISES Qe 


DANCE and dream, play and 
loaf as you voyage in modern 
luxury to Puerto Rico and 
Santo Domingo. Live in royal 
ease on the ‘‘Coamo”’ or the 
“San Lorenzo’’—and use the 
ship as your hotel when you 
fare forth for adventure in San 
JuanandSanto Domingo City. 
QComfortable conveyances 
wait to carry you through the 
narrow byways of these most 
interesting towns of the Carib- 
bean and over excellent high- 
ways through the old world 
countryside. Accommodations 
aboard shipand thesightseeing 
motor trips ashore are all in- 
cluded in the one low rate for 
these popular cruises. 

A sailing every Thursday. Apply for 
literature, sailings, etc. at Cruise De- 
partment, Porto Rico Line, Foot of 


Wall St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
City or any authorized tourist agency. 


Special Holiday Sailings 
December 24 and 31. 


PORTO RICO 
LINE 


| of Ali 


| expression—the barbaric lament, 
| exquisite chant, the dramatic gesture, 


THE PASSION PLAY OF THE EAST 
(Continued from page 11) 


Play has in it two supreme notes. 
The first is hate, hate in all its moods 
—a slumbering, brooding, hissing, 
growling, flaming, consuming hate— 


| an ever-living hate for the Sunni Mos- 


lems of the world, the descendants and 
successors of Moawia, the arch-enemy 
and Husain. The other su- 
preme note is grief, the grief of cen- 
turies and of all shades of human 
the 


the resigned sigh, the poignant, philo- 
sophic silence—the abandon, in other 
words, and the repression of grief. 
This living, moving epic of hate 
and grief has been perpetuated in utter 
bitterness and horror for more than 
twelve centuries, from the battle of 
Kerbela to the present day, by a re- 
ligious propaganda that is unique in 
the history of the world. But it is 
more than religious. It was first con- 


| ceived in Persia as a political weapon 


to combat the authority of the Arabs 
and to undermine all the Sunni Arab 
dynasties of the past. The mullah was 


| then, as he is still, the servant of the 


State, which must achieve solidarity 


| and supremacy, not only in Persia, but 


| the 


ENCHANTMENT! 


Dee 


wherever there are communities of 
the Shiah persuasion. 

“Ashourah” and “The Return of 
Head” are, therefore, celebrated 
annually in India and Syria, as well 
as in Persia and Iraq. But the most 
histrionic and impressive performance, 
a performance of barbaric grandeur, 
is that of Kerbela, the Seat of the 
Exalted Presence, the Holy City of 
Husain. 

From Persia, from Central Asia, 
from India, as well as from every 
town and desert of Iraq, the pilgrims 
come; and every group has its banners 
and standards, its insignia and litters, 
its orators and chanters, its swords- 
men and chain-men and breast-beaters. 
Outside the city the procession forms 
and begins in the early morning to 
flow through the narrow streets to the 
two grand mosques, where the drama 
is closed with prayers and sermons 
and more lamentation. 

For five hours, from the balcony of 
Government House, I watched the 
procession with camera in hand; and 
for the first time in its history Ker- 
bela has experienced, on its day of 
mourning, the double indignity—a 
Christian and a camera! But there 
we were, not only with our friend, 
Sheik Kazem Dujaili and our body- 
guard Abd’ul-Hamid, but also—more 
assuring—with the Mutasarref, an ent 
lightened gentleman, and his staff. 

The drama begins in prose, as it 
were, rises to poetic beauty, drops to 
barbaric chants, and ends in a flam- 
boyancy of oratory. It is not, as a 
story, coherent; it is not, as a realistic 
representation, always consistent; it 
is not a masterpiece in unity and har- 
mony: but in its singleness of pur- 
pose and its mechanism, it is a woeful 
example of how a religious idea can 
be made to move millions of human 
beings to tears, to frenzy, to violence 
and self-torture. 

This idea is spread out in twelve 
scenes; and as noteworthy as the most 
brilliant expression of it, is the order 
and peace that mark the whole per- 
formance. Not an incident, not the 
slightest confusion, while it moves. 
But the moment it ends, the spirit of 
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rivalry is unleashed, the quar 
the last commemoration are 
new quarrels are started even 
the sacred enclosures of the 7 
and before the sun goes 
cantankerous pilgrims will 
an epilogue, a sanguinary 
the drama of the day. 
The curtain rises with 
sun, along the Husainiyah 
the procession is moving toy 
city. Silently, the multi 
waiting in the streets; silent 
are watching from the house 
silently, the first three scen 
the material spirit of histo 
vanguards with swords dra 
lowed by the standard-bearers— 
dred flags, from a _ hundr 
undulating in the breeze. Fo 
transport corps, a caravan 0) 
camels carrying the baggage 
supplies of Husain and his com 
when they left Medina. 
After this prosaic passage, t 
a pause, a perspective, and | 
steeds of Husain’s little army! 
fifty fine Arabs, richly capa 
with cashmere shawls cover 
saddles, are led by grooms 
tunics and turbans. The cla 
the silver bridles, as the steeds 


the band, another pause, anoth 
spective. And when the las 
sound is lost in the winding 
Arab of noble mien, with a 
black as his robes, is seen le 
horse covered with a cloth besp 
with blood—the horse, Suppo: 
Husain, when he was slain in 
This dramatic note precedes ¢ 
of picturesque beauty and dk 
loveliness. A long double rf 
howdahs, magnificent litters, 
mented in silver and gold, inlai 
mother-of-pearl, are glittering 
sunlight as they rock and swa 
the backs of camels. Behind 
curtains of canopied devotion an 
the imagination of the audien 
tures the households of Husa 
Abbas, their wives and _ sisté 
children and servants, when th 
the Hijaz. And in the center 
procession, borne aloft by fou 
is the gilded cradle of Husain’s 
son, also killed at Kerbela. 
What has already passed 
foundation, the inspiration of \ 
to come. It is the fuel for tt 
flagration of grief. And here 
the authors of the Paly exhibi 
skill in dramatic art; the ef 
perspective, the suspense, the s 
is masterly achieved. A single 
flag precedes the hosts of sorroy 
in the first scene, are primitive. 
lessly, ruthlessly barbaric. The 
men, about two hundred of 
naked to the waist, their bronze 
with crimson stripes, the marks 
whip, shining in the sun, are m 
five abreast and flagellating thet 
for the sake of Husain. They 
the whip-like chains above their 
all in a single movement, and 
with an immutably impassive | 
sion, upon their backs. The 
professionals among them, as ° 
fanatics; and some of the form 
a trick of flourishing the chai 
(Continued on page 49) 


, violently, and letting it fall 
ipon their skin. But the sin- 
ff the others is written in blood 
eir backs. 

| barbaric than the chain-men 
e who strike their heads with 
s and fall bleeding at the 
of the Presence of Husain. 
f them even achieve martyrdom 
‘manner. But the Government 
oung Turks, before the World 
uppressed this practice. 
breast-beaters, however, re- 
nd their performance, although 
al in its violence, is not less 
me. Naked like the chain-men 
aist, their open hands rise and 
the raucous rhythms of their 
i who is chanting a dirge to 
1. - Here, too, we observe a 
‘theatrical note. A few of these 
beaters, the professionals, per- 
are performing with one hand 
Iding with the other a lighted 
te. But the combined effect is 
‘a weird engine of grief with a 
nd pistons at work and a single 
the refrain of the dirge. 

pilgrims come, Husain, to thee, 
pilgrims pray for clemency. 

orld of hearts around thy shrine, 

» and see, arise and see! 

these two scenes do not imme- 
’ pass together. To break their 
se, to give it, rather, the his- 
perspective, comes the proces- 
i the ulema, the mullahs and the 
s of the law. Calm and serene, 
venerable old men, with flowing 
beards and huge white turbans, 
neither grief nor hate. In them 
rama reaches the sublime; in 
is the smouldering depth of 
, the poignancy of silence. 
here again are the hosts of the 
ament, the chanters, the wailers, 
edders of tears. 

0 thou sun of Hashem’s line, 

The one incomparable Husain, 


Arise and see the golden day, 
Arise, the victory is thine. 


ister Zainab, too, is often 
in the refrains. 


men- 


Srief is Zainab’s share; 
Kerbela is her heir. 

Hear ye Zainab’s cry: 
“Where’s my brother, where?’ 


| here are the orators. Their 
; are led by the halters, while 
rom their high seats, are moving 
ultitudes to sobs and tears. In 
| the processions is a conspicu- 
yure—a black bundle swaying in 
addle of a big black camel. 

now and then he removes the 
from over his head, says some- 
to the crowd, and re-assumes the 
e of a veiled divinity. He per- 
s Husain’s son, the youthful Ali, 
ought bravely in the battle of 
la and escaped its slaughter. 
ords, however, are not an excep- 
o the maudlin rhetoric of the 


the oration of the day is deliv- 
yy a man called Rowdhakhoun, 
as a hall to himself and is one 
principal features of the com- 
ration. This man is more than 
ator. He opens to the faithful 
irden of bliss, as his name im- 
and he is a master of the his- 
- art. The dramatic, the melo- 
tic, the tragic, he plays upon 
the will and skill of a snake- 
er, and his stops are even more 
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THE PASSION PLAY OF THE EAST 
(Continued from page 48) 


effective than his sighs and cries. A 
Rowdhakhoun is a -combination, in 
robe and turban, of a spellbinder, a 
mountebank, and an evangelist. 

His oration was a series of climaxes, 
of which I note three. The first was 
when he told of the tragic event of 
the past, and, rising to the height of 
the melodramatic, he paused. The 
audience realized that in reverence for 
Husain he did not pronounce his name, 
and they burst out in sobs and lamen- 
tations. The second climax was when 
he told of the traveler who brought a 
present to his friend from the land of 
his travel. “What did Ali (son of 
Husain) bring to his people’ The 
orator was seated when he spoke; but 
suddenly he rose and repeated the 
question, making it more obvious. 


“What did Ali bring from Damascus | 


to his people?” It needed no further 
allusion. Ali brought back the head 
of his father. The audience shook 
with sobbing, a tangle of a thousand 
hands beating upon heads and breasts, 
and many among the old were drying 
their tears with their sleeves. This 
tumultuous and lachrimose demonstra- 
tion lasted a few minutes, and the 
orator, with hands folded across his 
breast, was a picture of gratification. 
He then chanted a dirge and, sitting 
down again, told the story of the ring. 
On the table before him was a ring, 
which he exhibited to the audience. 
One of the signs of a believer is the 
ring he wears, as did Husain, on the 
index finger of the right hand. “Whose 
is the ring?” he cried out as he rose to 
his feet, and the building echoed with 
the sob-swelling voices of thousands 
crying, “Husain, O Husain, O my 
Husain! Waa Husainaaah!” 

It is night. But the City of Grief 
is still awake, the pilgrims are still 
praying in the mosques, shadows flit 
through the labyrinthine streets still 
sighing, “Husain, O Husain,” and the 
heat of a summer day, likewise, does 
not abate. We move our beds to the 
roof, but there, too, we do not sleep. 
The heat brings us a unique com- 
pensation. Were it not for it, I would 
have missed the most beautiful fea- 
ture, the last act, of the Passion Play. 
It has in it a touch of grief, but no 
hate, no fanaticism, not the slightest 
bitterness. It is an exquisite piece of 
art, a thing of sheer beauty. 

The Arabic of the Koran is musical 
even when it is read; but when it is 
chanted by a professional reader, 
whose voice is not the least of his art, 
it has an ineffable fascination. And 
there, high in the golden minarets of 
the two grand mosques, above the 
maudlin grief of Kerbela, under a 
limpid sky, seemingly close to the 
warmth and brilliance of its stars, are 
the professional readers chanting in 
wingéd mellifluence verses from the 
Koran—words of piety and devotion, 
of love and peace, of good will to men, 
and of resignation to the will of the 
Most High. 

There are several chanters in each 
minaret, who, in turn, continue the 
chanting till the break of dawn. On 
that roof, a pilgrim in spite of myself, 
I sat awake till the last hour of the 
night. And when my eyes closed, I 
was walking in a world that knew 
nothing of Kerbela but its golden 
domes and remembered nothing but 
the music of its minarets. 
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NEW LUXURY LINERS 


I-MORRO CASTLE” 


‘ORIENTE. 


HE Havana season makes its bow more brilliantly than 

ever this year with the new “MORRO CASTLE”. and 
“ORIENTE” offering a shorter, pleasanter route to this 
brilliant pleasure capital. Shorter for the hours they clip 
from the previous running time; pleasanter for their smart, 
modern atmosphere and the smoothness of their turbo-electric 
Choose the “MORRO CASTLE” or “ORIENTE”’ 
for your winter trip and enjoy the newest American travel 
thrill. 
to 17 days $140 up, until December 17th (9 to 17 days $145 


up thereafter). 


AEE-EXPENSE HOLIDAY TOURS 
9-10-13-16-17 Days—$145 up 


including first class passage, accommodations at Hotel Plaza or Hotel 
Ritz, all meals and sightseeing in Havana. Special Christmas and New 
Years’ sailings on December 20th and 24th. 


Send for Literature 


drive. 


All-Expense Tours to Havana are available from 10 


Apply to General Passenger Dept. foot of Wall St. Uptown Ticket 
Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New York or dny Authorized Tourist Agent. 
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TO THE 


West INDIES 
ann ROMANCE ! 


5 DE LUXE 16 DAY 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Transatlantic Liner REPUBLIC 


$175. (including Shore Excursions) 


The first sailing is from Philadelphia, Dec. 20... 
three days later you're a thousand miles south 
of slush and snow...sipping cooling drinks in 
white flannels on the verandah of the Colonial 
at Nassau... then steaming through turquoise 
seas to the beautiful isle of Jamaica, where 
Christmas greets you with the perfume of hibis- 
cus... then southward to Panama, and a trip 
through the canal tothe shore of the Pacific. .. 
then northward to Havana, and “’The Paris of 
the New World” for your New Year's Eve. Six- 
teen days of tropical romance... serviced by 
the palatial Republic... largest American 


liner to cruise the Caribbean... 4,000 miles 
of the historic Spanish main... dungeons... 
senoritas...thrumming guitars... could any- 


thing be more idyllic? Same itinerary on Re- 
publiccruises Jan. 10, Jan. 28, Feb.15 and Mar. 
7. Choose your cruise! No passports needed. 


See 


TO EUROPE? LOW SEASONAL RATES 
ON PALATIAL UNITED STATES LINERS 


Go First Class, Leviathan, World's Largest Ship 
—Superfine cabin accommodations on the “‘Fa- 
mous Five’’—George Washington, America, 
Republic, President Harding and President 
Roosevelt—cabin fare as low as $132.50. New 
York to London weekly service by five fine 
ships of the American Merchant Lines—$100. 
For information, literature, deck plans, 


etc., communicate with your local steam- 
ship agent or our nearest district office. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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FROM SEOUL TO THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 19) 


ay 
like a joke as well as anyone else. 

Even the women, who have been 
slaves of their lords since Marco Polo 
mentioned their country, and whose 
upper-class homes are still generally 
run on the harem plan, though only 
one wife is married legally, can see 
the funny side of things. This readi- 
ness to join in mirth, no matter how 
simple it may be, is especially evi- 
denced by rural women, who, because 
they must labor in the fields, are less 
inhibited than their socially higher 
sisters. 

One day when our party was trudg- 
ing toward home from Futokkutsu, 
the Hanging Temple, a Hyokunji 
monastery—one of the four largest 
and best-kept of the Buddhist institu- 
tions in the surpassingly beautiful 
Diamond Mountain region—I stepped 
into a rustic mill and joined an aged 
Korean man and woman in the ardu- 
ous work of grinding grain. The 
grain lay in a large stone basin. A 
hard wooden club was attached to one 
end of a long, flat plank. This plank 
was fulcrumed on an axle. At the 
other end of the plank the millers 
stood. Every thirty seconds they 
grasped ropes which dangled above 
them from the rafters. As they pulled 
on the ropes they leaped in the air. 
The hard wooden club descended like 
a hammer—and some forty or fifty 
grains were pulverized. I whooped 
with glee as I jumped with them. 
They imitated my whoops perfectly. 
It was a joyous party while it lasted, 
but I had a long walk over boulders 
ahead of me and I had to leave them, 
laughing and leaping. 

Some of these Orientals are devel- 
oping inventive genius. In one small 
and rather crude Seoul shoe factory, 
owned and manned by Koreans, the 
hopeful proprietor exhibited a new 
process of shoe soleing. He cemented 
the sole instead of sewing it. He was 
preparing to depart for America where 
his invention might be appreciated. 

During the centuries when Chosen 
was the cockpit of Eastern Asia and 
was despoiled by invaders and na- 
tives, its naturally wooded mountains, 
hills and plains were recklessly de- 
nuded by the axemen. The natural 
results were floods and droughts with 
millions of acres ruined for agricul- 
tural purposes by erosion. During 
the past quarter-century of systematic 
state, provincial, corporate and _pri- 
vate afforestation, more than 400,- 
000,000 young trees have been planted 
and the barren hills are growing green 
again, and floods are becoming less 
devastating. Hence, both country and 
city are changing. 

Not only in its new public and 
semi-public buildings and in its new 


city streets is Chosen changing its 
character. The national educational 
system is also being revised. The 
sohtang, or old-fashioned native 
school, devoted principally to teaching 
Chinese classics and brush writing, 
can be found in large numbers, espe- 
cially in rural regions. But the na- 
tional public school system, established 
in 1906 on modern lines, is attended 
by nearly three-quarters of a million 
pupils. The system ranges from kin- 
dergarten through primary, common, 
middle, second and higher schools to 
normal and university courses, with 
considerable attention given to indus- 
trial and professional education. Re- 
ligion is also undergoing changes. 

Buddhism entered Chosen by way 
of China the latter part of the fourth 
century and about two hundred years 
later moved on to Japan. There are 
still more than a thousand Buddhist 
temples in Chosen. But the Japanese 
have built on the side of Nanzan Hill 
overlooking the capital city a Shinto 
shrine reached by an imposing flight 
of granite steps. The top of Nanzan, 
long reserved for signal fires and still 
later devoted to summer picnics, is 
now barred from the public since no 
one may look down upon a Shinto 
shrine. 

By this token of their devotion to 
their indigenous cult and by placing 
their Government-General building di- 
rectly in front of the former Chosen 
palace the Japanese give notice of 
their intention of remaining in the 
“Land of the Morning Calm,” though 
they may find it necessary to enforce 
that calmness. But the one-time erst- 
while “Hermit Kingdom” is looking 
both ways at a changing world. From 
the busy part of Fusan opposite south- 
ern Japan, straight up through Chosen 
to Antung, crack express trains with 
all modern equipment are hauling 
travelers who have crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean, North America, the Pa- 
cific Ocean and Japan and are on their 
way through Manchuria, Siberia and 
Russia, by rail, to Europe. This is 
the now famous and popular Chosen- 
Manchurian-Chinesee Eastern or 
Trans-Siberian Railway route by 
which Japan is only twelve days from 
Moscow. 

Thus is the one-time “Hermit 
Kingdom” becoming one of the great 
highways of the world. Thanks to 
an established, responsible govern- 
ment, to the growth of orderly in- 
dustry and to constant improvement 
in means of transportation—for an or- 
ganized effort is being made toward 
building motor roads—Chosen may 
remain the “Land of the Morning 
Calm” but it will cease to be an iso- 
lated country of the Orient. 


COSTUME VILLAGES OF SARDINIA 


(Continued from page 35) 


win an honest living by making the 
earth produce. This difference be- 
tween the inhabitants of the two vil- 
lages is probably due to the fact that 


peoples of vastly different racial 
origins settled, years back, in the 
various localities and never inter- 
married. 


And thus is Sardinia full of sur- 
prises and variations. Yet from the 
busy commerce of the port of Cagliari, 
served twice daily by planes from 


Rome and Tunis, to the simple agri- 
cultural life of the Barbagia with its 
ox-carts and colorful peasantry, it is 
a comparatively easy trip. 

“The farmer is the happiest of 
beings,’ an aged landowner of Dor- 
gali once explained to me, “for he 
makes the earth produce his living, 
and takes nothing from his fellow 
men.” I always remember this remark 
whenever I think of the towns and 
peasants of the Barbagia. 
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when packed in this ingenious Wardro 


BE MY GUESTS 
IN ENGLAND !! 


Last year (1929) four of my clien its 
touring Britain for nine weeks went 
France for another five weeks. On 
they expressed their complete sati 
with both parts of their trip alike b 
that they had spent that extra tim 
ing more of England instead of go’ 
the Channel! ! ! I could quote man 
examples to 


EMPHASIZE TWO POINTS 


(i) There is enough variety of historic and 
interest in Great Britain to attract and det 
for weeks and even months of continuo 
even delightful motoring—off the beaten t 
But (ii) if you desire to explore any other 
try or countries I can arrange and carry ou 
a tour for vou featuring the same troubles 
personal-hospitality-service for which my B 
tours are well-known already. 


Price Example: Courier-escorted private ¢ 
in England, Scotland and Wales cove! ng D 
840 miles per week for five persons includil 
class hotels and EVERY EXPENSE $165) 
day each. 

Please write me fully and without ob 
about your vacation plans for 1931. j 


D. HARMAR- SMIT 
Regent House, Regent S 
London, W.I. 


Cable Address: Escortours Wesdo 


For Modern 


VERYTHING from tthe _ stu! 
tweeds to the filmiest of frocks em 
wrinkleless and fresh at your journey | 


Three suits and all accessories for 4 
can be packed neatly in the suitcase 
trated. Our Wardrolettes are mod 
priced from $20.00 to $125.00. 


$30.00 to “7 
15.00 to 


Automobile Trunks 
Wardrobe Trunks 
Refreshment Sets 
Stanley Bottles 
Leather Cases for above 


4.50 to 


Kitted Cases sisters 10.00 to 
Automobile Cases ...... 10.00 to 
Ladies’ Overnight Cases 5.00 to 


Discount of 25% allowed to 
Travel Club Members 


CHAS. ‘~: 
FINE LUGGAGE — 


Est. 1863 ; 


NEW YORK CITY 
22 Cortlandt St. 
17 Dey Street 


50 Broa 
102 Nassal 
Phone Cortlandt 1940 
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RAISING COFFEE FOR THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 41) 


teen to twenty feet in height, 
ith six-inch, oblong leaves, 
nd shining. The flowers are 
snow and so fragrant that 
seems to be offering up in- 
n the axils of the leaves are 
sters of white flowers like 
ls, each flower having a five- 
calyx, a tubular five-parted 
and five stamens, although 
single bifid style. There may 
any as three or more “flushes” 
oms in one year, so that flow- 
fruit in all stages may be 
n the same plantation. 
_the blossoms fall, clusters of 
xreen berries nestle in the 
axils. These ripen to fruit as 
sherries and you can walk for 
rough rows of trees that seem 
d for Christmas with the 
Is of blossoms and red orna- 
f fruit. 
in the coffee district until the 
season, which is some seven 
after the flowers open. Be- 
‘the many flushes of blossoms, 
son lasts from May to August, 
‘ing it the big estates are fe- 
vith activity. The ground un- 
» trees is swept, cloths are 
and the berries are shaken 
1e branches. The cloths are 
1 and sent with their bulging 
» the great storehouses lying 
ne owner’s house. Around the 
ises are the homes of the Ital- 
orers, for, although Brazil 
he coffee, the work is done by 
opean. It is here at the stor- 
nts that the activity is concen- 


ome of the smaller estates I 
he old dry method of prepara- 
1 in existence. It is a method 
acquainted with, for it is the 
ie used in Arabia, the home of 
fee plant. The berries are 
in a thin layer on the. stone 
floor and exposed to the sun. 
it they are covered to protect 
yainst dew or rain, but, early 
yrning, the covering is removed 
y remain until the coatings and 
2 perfectly dry. They are then 
setting free two seeds united 
in membrane. Blue or green 
, they are hardly recognizable 
ruit we know in our shops. 

although Southern Arabia is 
ne of the coffee plant and it 
yt introduced into the New 
until the eighteenth century, 
10W produces and exports about 
urths of the world’s supply 
trols the market. I was not 
1 surprised therefore, as inter- 
n the new methods of prepa- 
which I found on the larger 


the process is speeded up by 
of the wet or West Indian 

The great loads of red ber- 
» put into tanks of water, and 
w of the larger estates I found 
- water used to carry the ber- 
m the fields to the tanks. The 
berries sink and are drawn off 
1e tank through pipes to the 
machines. Here they are run 
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between a roughened cylinder and a 
curved iron plate. The red skin and 
the yellow pulp are ground away and 
the seeds, still enclosed in their deli- 
cate parchment, or “silver skin,” are 
carried to a second tank of water and 
stirred. The light pulp that remains 
when the seed comes into this tank is 
washed away. Further washings fol- 
low and then the berries are spread 
out to dry. Trampling of bare feet, 
stirring by rakes, and special machin- 
ery result in the parchment covering 
being left clean. But on these mod- 
ern estates the sun is not necessary 
and if it rains the work goes forward 
and artificial heat takes the place of 
the sun. The product is now known 
as “parchment coffee.” 

Sometimes it is shipped in this con- 
dition. Sometimes it goes only as far 
as Santos, but on some of the estates 
one final process is engaged in—the 
removal of the parchment. The dried 
berry once more passes between care- 
fully adjusted rollers until the “silver 
skin” and parchment have been 
broken. Winnowing quickly cleans 
the fruit. 

The beans are then graded for 
roasting by running them over large- 
pattern sieves through which the 
green berries fall according to size. 

I have seen coffee grown in India, 
in Java, in the West Indies and many 
other countries; but never, until I 
visited the big coffee districts of Bra- 
zil, did I recognize the immensity of 
this industry. Through Santos each 
year pass ten to sixteen million bags 
of coffee beans—each bag containing 
one hundred twenty pounds. No won- 
der the streets of the port are as 
scented with the smell of the berry 
as the fields of Campinas are with the 
scent of flowers! 

All of this coffee must reach Santos 
over the S40 Paulo Line. As it costs 
three times as much to ship coffee 
from Campinas to Santos as from 
Santos to New York, it is no wonder 
that the Sao Paulo is called “The 
Gilt-Edged Railway.” 

If you stay in the district long 
enough, you will learn a great deal 
about coffee—of how, from the orig- 
inal coffee arabica, other species of 
coffee have been derived: the delicate 
Bourbon, yellow Botacatu, big, aro- 
matic Maragogype, and other varie- 
ties, seven in all. You will learn how 
the trees are cared for, being cut down 
when they reach a certain age, to 
grow back again from the stump so 
that one tree may bear for one hun- 
dred twenty years. 

The world’s consumption of coffee 
is about sixteen million bags, and, in 
good years, Brazil alone produces this 
amount. The government is making 
efforts to curb production to maintain 
prices, and, beginning in 1906, efforts 
have been made to hold up the exports 
from Santos when prices fall low. 
But the amount stored keeps rising, 
and so does production! Brazil, in 
other words, now has to face an eco- 
nomic situation which is of vital im- 
portance in all parts of the world. 


* * * 
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ger National Park, 
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less Victoria Falls 
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sea voyage to South 
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The motor high- 
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Excellent hotels | 
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fort. 
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There’s a primitive something 
in us that tingles at the glamorous 
word . . . AFRICA. Tomtoms 
throbbing in the bush .. . the 
calm majesty of the veld... the 
wild ruggedness of mountains. 


It's the continent of contrasts, 
yet with all her modernness, 
Africa gives one something to 
treasure, a richness of experience 
that is Africa's own and a cli- 
mate that is without question the 
world’s most healthful. 


A 3,359 mile optional rail- 
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land Africa . . Kimberley . . 
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complete home comfort. Rates 
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THE OXFORD OF THE ARGENTINE 


(Continued from page 28) 


business is transacted at this hour. It 
is the hour of romance, relaxation, or, 
better still, romantic relaxation. 

After spending several days visiting 
the plazas, streets, churches and old 
houses of Cdrdoba, we began daily 
excursions to the campo, or the sur- 
rounding countryside. We traveled, 
as the spirit moved us, or according 
to distance, by horse-drawn carriage 
or atttomobtte, the former as often as 
possible. But no matter what our 
destination we always went by way 
of the glorious Parque Sarmiento. 

The park in an Argentine city is 
an almost sacred place, like the gar- 
den in Japan. Even the smallest town 
must have its gorgeous park. The 
Parque: Parlemo in Buenos Aires, the 
Parque San Martin in Mendoza and 
the Parque Sarmiento in Cordoba 
have been developed at tremendous 
They are 
not merely show places, but centers 
of recreation and pure delight. 

Sunday in the park is an occasion. 
Everyone goes, rich and poor. The 
latter take their numerous progeny 
and spend the day, while the well-to- 
do go in the late afternoon in their 
carriages or cars, and drive slowly 
round and round the shaded drives, 
to see and be seen, to bow and wave 
to friends and acquaintances. 

The Parque Sarmiento of Cérdoba 
is a remarkable institution. Ages ago 
nature cut a deep gorge through a 
hillside, hundreds of feet wide and a 
mile long. Landscape artists have 
transformed this gorge into a fairy- 
land, with grottoes, caverns, trees 
and shrubbery. Here are kept thou- 
sands of birds and animals native of 
the country and continent. One may 
spend a day in this section alone. 

These hundreds of acres, with lakes 
and lagoons for boating, pools for 
swimming, playgrounds, miles of 
roadways and walks, are ever spot- 
lessly clean—no litter, not a scrap of 
newspaper—and so are all the parks 
in Argentine cities places of order and 
loveliness. 

Adjoining the park and extending 
far into the campo are the grounds 
and fields of the National Agricul- 
tural College, where hundreds of 
pampa boys come to study the higher 
science of agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, and the industries that make 
Argentina what Mr. Hoover was 
pleased to call “the bread basket of 
the world,” but which might be more 
rightly, if less poetically, termed “the 
world’s meat platter.” 

Our excursions to the campo 
brought us into intimate touch with 
the tremendous changes that have 
been wrought in the social conditions 
of interior Argentina in a half cen- 
tury. Frederick James Stevenson 
crossed the province of Cérdoba in 
the ’sixties on his transcontinental 
trip from Buenos Aires to Santiago. 
Then there was no railroad and he 
traveled by diligencia, a sort of stage 
coach, and on horseback, his trip im- 
periled by robber gauchos and Indians. 
Conditions among the peons were 
horrible. Today the section through 
which he passed resembles Iowa or 
Illinois. There are magnificent es- 
tancias, surrounded by parks and gar- 
dens, comfortable cottages for the 
more ambitious peasants, and excellent 
highways, many of them paved. 


But the one-roomed, drab adobe 
huts still exist. Here you will find 
the remnants of those earlier indolent 
and happy-go-lucky pampa peons, to 
whom a little jerked beef and the in- 
evitable maté is sufficient for exist- 
ence. They are rapidly dwindling in 
numbers, however. Scientific cattle 
culture, wheat and corn fields, culti- 
vated with Yankee tractors, roads 
filled with shiny autos, and the possi- 
bility of ownership of small holdings 
—all combine to make him almost an 
anachronism. 

My last night in Cordoba was a 
happy one. I was the guest at a din- 
ner at the home of Dr. Edward 
Ibafiez, the veterinarian of Cérdoba. 
A veterinarian in Argentina is both a 
prominent and a powerful official. In 
the world’s greatest cattle country, 
where stock-raising is carried on in 
the strictest and most scientific man- 
ner, the word of the veterinarian in 
any matter that relates to the cattle 
raising is law. 

Doctor Ibafiez is true Creole. His 
forbears crossed the Andes from the 
west and settled in Cordoba. They 
were lawyers, professors in the Uni- 
versity, and scholars. Doctor Ibafiez 
himself was for years a professor at 
the Agricultural College, where he is 
still respected and admired. 

In a gilded frame over his desk 
hung a diploma from the University 
of Ohio, where he had graduated some 
thirty years ago. ‘North America,” 
he said, ‘though I have never re- 
visited it, remains my greatest adven- 
ture. I learned much that was not 
taught at the University. I learned 
the spirit of your great industrial 
progress, the nobility of agriculture, 
and these things I have endeavored to 
instill into the youth of our city and 
section.” And with much success, one 
is certain. 

To Doctor Ibafiez’s house on the 
boulevard Velez Sarsfield that eve- 
ning came an interesting group to join 
the charming and cultured young peo- 
ple of his own family. 

Throughout the evening’s conversa- 
tion there ebbed and flowed a most 
genuine sense of humor. Every per- 
son was, as one friend put it, “grace- 
fully hilarious.” 

“Do you agree with Count Keyser- 
ling that we are a sad people?” 
queried Doctor Ibafiez. Keyserling 
had recently given a series of lectures 
in Cordoba, and, as is his usual cus- 
tom, -had handed down judgment upon 
the character and civilization of the 
city and its culture. ‘“Cordobeses are 
a sad people,” he had said. But evi- 
dently the Count had seen only the 
spires and the priests. 

Cérdoba, city of spires, with your 
old houses and their deep and se- 
cluded patios, with your streets and 
roads of history, colorful with the 
traditions of the adventurous con- 
quistadors and the picturesque 
gaucho, yet able to assimilate the 
mechanistic progress of North 
America without destroying your lei- 
surely culture, I salute you, and, in 
spirit, if not in fact, drink to you— 
not in wine, but in your own native 
mate. 
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CIRCUS DAYS IN NORMANDY 
(Continued from page 15) 


t night the tent was packed. 
e was tucked away in the 
hey were on their way to 
town. I wistfully watched 
1 down the long road. Dur- 
xt six days of my walking 
n thought of Captain Bon- 
d hoped that he would be 
uy English tobacco. On 
h day, at ten o’clock in the 
by starting early I was well 
e straggling road to Cour- 
neteen kilometers away. 
leven-thirty in the morning 
large truck in the distance 
peared to be completely de- 
[This was rather unusual to 
Normandy. I rapidly ap- 
it and found a small figure 
st in the immensity of the 
he engine. 
a girl! Her dark hair was 
-k from her head by a bright 
aandkerchief. The truck it- 
painted green and red and 
ye picture of an evilly drawn 
ited on its side. The girl 
> on the soft gravel road 
d her shoulders and head 
the light. Despite the 
nose and forehead, the bright 
tousled, dusky hair were 
she was Lucia Bonbardino, 
ater of Captain Bonbardino 
iad last seen two hundred or 
ters behind me, in Gacé! 
cognized me and laughed. 
or. I suppose you will offer 
of your terrible English to- 


ld—but tobacco will make 


and ruin your figure. That 
sad!” 

You haven’t a cigarette?” 
¢ my head. . 
di Cristo \” 


isn’t very polite,’ I com- 
;acco di Maria! You should 
swear at this engine just 
shall swear some more if it 
art!” 
se I take a look?” I offered, 
7, knowing nothing at all 
chines. 
up the hood and was con- 
7 a greasy, dirty 1919 model 
ne. It was a marvel that it 
She leaned over, watching 
[ were some magician show- 
he secrets of my trade. I 
it spark-plugs and cleaned 
he carburetor was dirty so 
that. Finally, I cleaned the 
ube leading into the tank. 
1 the hood. She turned on 
on, crossed herself and de- 
little prayer to the good St. 
juesting that the car start. 
the heavy crank. The en- 
ed. I cranked once more. 
s a rumble of internal devils 
id engine burst once again 
“The good St. Mary!” 
ed. “She has made the en- 
' I looked up at her and 
forehead. However, I said 
such piety should be en- 


uck quivered, and_ shook. 
We won't wait for Father 

I can drive. Get in with 
shall go to Caen together |” 
urs later we could smell the 
y of the sea. We skidded 


around a sandy bend and soon saw 
the low-lying town of Courseulles-sur- 
Mer below us. Between the beach 
and the town two or three men were 
struggling with a mass of billowing 
canvas. 

I was introduced to Cem Bon- 
bardino’s troupe by Lucia. I learned 
that six men and three women com- 
posed the circus troupe. Two of the 
men, the clown Francesco Andreini 
and one of the acrobats, introduced as 
“Mondor,” had gone into Courseulles 
to buy food, leaving the others short- 
handed to put up the tent. After this 
was in place I was invited to supper. 
I washed in the community basin first, 
as befitted a guest of Captain Bon- 
bardino’s world-famous circus, and en- 
tered the large table attached to the 
second truck where I sat down with 
the others in front of a long table. 

My eyes wandered from one face 
to another’s seated around me. The 
scene was illuminated by two flicker- 
ing, yellow candles stuck into empty 
bottles placed at each end of the 
table. It was like an old print. 

Francesco Andreini was gesticulat- 
ing with his fork. Luigi’s long legs 
were wrapped around his stool next to 
Giuseppe Bianchi, the other clown. 
He was the little brown-faced man 
who had helped so nobly with the end 
of the tent pole. Second in command, 
and Lucia’s uncle, he had formerly 
been a famous animal trainer in Milan 
before he was attacked by a tiger. He 
had lost his nerve and become a 
clown. 

At the head of the table sat Captain 
Bonbardino with his big black mous- 
tache freshly curled and oiled. The 
blonde singer, Ottavia, with the rosy 
cheeks, exchanged glances with a 
handsome young rascal by the name 
of Jacomo. He ignored her and 
leaned on the table, memorizing a 
tragedy by Corneille. He had am- 
bitions, they told me, of becoming a 
great actor. Mondor served heaping 
platters of food which Madame Bon- 
bardino cooked on a little oil stove 
resting in an alcove at one end of 
the wagon. Michel Zanardi, a long- 
nosed, handsome-looking youth, ate 
with his elbows spread out over the 
table, stopping every now and then 
to address some remark to Lucia who 
would reply in monosyllables, while 
her mother scolded her for her lack of 
appetite. 

“Will you not eat, 
called from the stove. 

“T am not hungry.” 

“Ah, she is thinking of Paris,” 
laughed Luigi, from the other end 
of the table, gesticulating at her with 
a chicken wing. 

“And why shouldn’t she?” Zanardi 
cried, shoving his chair back. “Must 
we who have talent all be shut up in 
a little, miserable traveling circus?” 

Lucia placed her knife on the table 
and reached for a slice of thick, black 
bread. “Stop your whining, Zanardi!” 
Then she turned to me. ‘He is only 
a boy. He thinks that Paris is the 
end of his dreams!” 

Giuseppe looked out of the window. 
“Di Dids! We must hurry. A 
crowd is already gathering and it 
takes me fifteen minutes to put on my 
grease paint!” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CIRCUS DAYS IN NORMANDY 
(Continued from page 53) 


The next morning I had learned 
that Captain Bonbardino’s Circus was 
headed for Coutances, some thirty 
kilometers away. I was awake early 
and had time to take a dip in the surf 
before the morning sun awoke those 
sleeping in the autos. I helped them 
take the tent down. Captain Bon- 
bardino looked nervous in the morn- 
ing sunlight. Francesco and Giuseppe 
left before the work was half done 
and we waited fully half an hour after 
we were finished before they came 
walking up the road from the town. 
Evidently something had disturbed the 
troupe. 

I asked Lucia what had happened ; 
if the last night’s performance had 
not been successful. She was pour- 
ing gasoline into one of the tanks. 
She placed the can on the running 
board and looked at me. “Michel 
Zanardi has left!” 

“Gone away?” 

“Left. Run away—to Paris I sup- 
pose.” 

Her father was talking to two or 
three of the other men. I had half 
determined to ask him to give me a 
lift as far as Coutances, but in his 
present temper it did not seem to be 
a very propitious moment to ask for 
favors. I walked over to the group 
and said goodby. They hardly noticed 
me. Lucia was trying to crank the 
car. Her father brushed me aside 
and rushed up to her. “But you can 
not drive, cara mia! That car is a 
brute!” 

“Could I help?” I ventured, timidly. 

“Go away! I will have none of 
your tobacco. It is terrible!” He 
put his hands to his head. The others 
grouped around him sympathetically. 

“Tf I had Zanardi here I would 
choke him!” exclaimed Jacomo. Ot- 
tavia linked her smooth pink arm 
around his. “I should help you!” she 
said, trying to frown and making such 
a face that Mondor laughed and 
turned a back handspring on the sand. 
She rushed over to him and pretended 
to kick him. 

Francesco calmly sat down on the 
running board and folded a cigarette; 
Mama Bonbardino stuck her head out 
of the curtained window and_ said 
placidly that if they were going to 
stay here some one would have to go 
up to the village for vegetables. 

Lucia had gravely raised the hood 
of the truck and had started doing 
something in the interior of the en- 
gine. I decided that I had better 
carry my plan into effect at once or 
she would place the engine in such 
a condition that even an expert could 
not drive it. 

I tugged at Captain Bonbardino’s 
sleeve. 

He turned around before I could 
open my mouth. “You? Still here? 
If you insist, then, I shall take some 
of your English tobacco, but just a 
pinch, only a pinch. I am really too 
troubled to enjoy smoking.” He 
reached out his hand. 

I handed him my can reluctantly. 
“I had no intention of offering you 
tobacco. I wished to tell you that I 
can drive an automobile. As I am 
going your way I would be de- 
lighted ——” 

He placed his huge hands on my 
shoulders and shook me, calling to the 
others, “St. Michael has sent you to 


help us! You will drive for us?” 

I told him that nothing could please 
me more. 

Ottavia jumped up from the sand, 
Jacomo following her. They slipped 
into the trailer. The others, im- 
mediately assuming that everything 
was settled, swarmed into the first 
truck. Captain Bonbardino gave me 
directions. 

For the next two weeks I acted as 
chauffeur and general roustabout. 

When we reached the sea on the 
other side of Normandy, we swam to- 
gether in the evening. The water was 
cold but the nights were warm. We 
gradually crossed Normandy, stopping 
at Bayeux, St. Lo, Marigny, Lessay 
and many other towns whose names 
escape me. Finally, early one Satur- 
day afternoon, we reached Les Pieux. 

At the circus grounds we discovered 
that the backtrailer was the focus of 
unusual interest. The whole troupe 
was crowded inside and all were talk- 
ing with loud voices. Lucia and I 
entered and we discovered Michel 
Zanardi sitting before the entire 
troupe. He was eating a great bowl 
of soup and talking whenever the 
spoon was out of his lips. Lucia’s 
cheeks reddened. She left my side and 
pushed through the others. 

Zanardi saw her, jumped up from 
the table and put his arms around her 
while she buried her face in his shoul- 
der. The others laughed and cried 
and made such an outcry of joy that 
I could scarcely understand what had 
happened. 

Later in the evening, after the per- 
formance had finished, Captain Bon- 
bardino walked part of the way to 
town with his hand around my shoul- 
der. “Ah, corpor di baci!” he swore. 
“Tf my circus were only bigger - I 
should have you with us always. You 
see, I knew Michel would return. He 
is young and foolish. A few days in 
Paris were enough for him. He was 
born under the hills—this is his 
life ——” Captain Bonbardino hesi- 
tated. The lights of the town were 
before us. A dog barked as we 
passed. “And Lucia—I promised 
Michel’s father before he died. You 
understand. We are men. They are 
children. I would keep you for chauf- 
feur but I must make a place for him. 
You see, he belongs.” 

We stopped before the hotel. 

“Where do you go from here?” I 
asked. 


He shrugged his shoulders. “We 
are like the wind, amico. Tomorrow 
we shall head for the south. Sum- 


mer soon comes and then we must 
be in Tours, and later, Limoges, for 
the fairs. Then Southern France. 
And you ——?” 

I hesitated. “I shall walk on to 
the north—to Cape de la Hague. My 
vacation is about finished. Then I 
go back to Paris.” 

He turned to leave and I mounted 
the stone steps and raised the knocker. 
He came back for a moment and 
pressed something in my _ hands. 
“Here is another can of your English 
tobacco. I bought it for myself—re- 
member us sometimes, amico, when 
you smoke. It was good to have you 
with us. Do you know, sometimes 
I even imagined that you weren’t an 
American !” 


* * * 
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IC CHURCHES OF THE OLD DOMINION 
(Continued from page 24) 


Decay went so far in Old Christ 
Church in Middlesex County, the same 
whose charming entrance pleases you 
so much as you approach it today, 
that a huge, outspreading sycamore 
was found occupying its roofless vac- 
uum at the middle of last century, 
though the walls remained an unin- 
jured testimonial to the faithful work- 
manship of 1712. 

Old Vauter’s Church still stands on 
the banks of the Rappahannock, half- 
way between Fredericksburg and 
Tappahannock, proudly bearing over 
the old south doorway the inscription 
1731. However, two other pre-revo- 
lutionary churches in the neighbor- 
hood have been destroyed, their bricks 
found in other buildings, and flag- 
stones from the aisles used for walks 
and hearthstones, while the very 
tombstones were dragged from their 
resting-places and made into grind- 
stones, being identified years ago by 
parts of the original inscriptions still 
remaining. 

The War of 1812 added to the 
devastation of the ancient edifices. 
When Hampton was sacked, St. 
John’s was turned into a stable for 
horses, cattle and swine. Bullet holes 
may still be seen in the ancient por- 
tions of Old Farnham in Richmond 
County, mementos of the skirmish 
fought there. An extensive brick wall 
about the churchyard was carried off 
piecemeal by anyone thereabout who 
happened to want to build a hearth or 
a chimney. Finally, the church was 
used as a distillery and a doorway 
was enlarged for the entry of wagons. 

With the Civil War the long-suf- 
fering edifices were ravaged still 
more. All the interior woodwork of 
Pohick went; once hostilities were 
over, only the cornice remained. The 
stone font was afterwards discovered 
in a neighboring farmyard where it 
had been converted into a watering 
trough. St. Paul’s in Norfolk was 
taken possession of by the Federals, 
though to enter its high-walled 
churchyard today and breathe the 
fragrance of magnolia and hawthorn 
is to think of peace, and not of war. 
At Hampton, St. John’s succumbed, 
all but the walls, when the population 
set fire to their homes at the approach 
of the Northerners. No services were 
held at Bruton, in Williamsburg, 
throughout the war, because if they 
had been it would have been neces- 
sary to say a prayer for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

An even worse crime than the ray- 
ages of war, because it was deliberate, 
was committed at Bruton during the 
recent past when modern changes 
were made in the interior, destroying 
the integrity of the colonial-day pe- 
riod. At considerable cost and much 
trouble an authentic restoration has 
now been achieved, as it has of many 
of the other old churches where time 
and war alone were the malefactors. 
The awakening consciousness of 
Americans to the value of this rich 
heritage of their past raises hope that 
permanent funds may be established 
to care for these shrines as other 
countries care for theirs. 

As for the traveler who is Ameri- 
can, can he find a more fascinating 
road to take than this that leads from 
door to door of these ancient churches, 
and so back to history? 
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concrete bath-houses along the shore. 

Extending from this region there 
are broad avenues in sweeping curves 
bisecting some restricted realty 
developments planned on a_ large 
scale, with fine mansions, parks, golf 
course and club houses. Then out 
beyond these contact is made with 
the Central Highway at its western 
stretch toward Pinar del Rio. Along 
the road one passes clean little 
villages, spruced up now and revived 
by the coming of this great artery 
of travel. Between them, lining the 
road, are many fincas, or farms, some 
pretentious, others more modest, sur- 
rounded by gardens and fertile fields 
of cane and garden truck or planted 
in tobacco. Standing like sentinels, 
watching the green things grow, are 
the symmetrical royal palms, the 
feather dusters of the gods. 

One may make innumerable motor 
trips with Havana as a base. The 
Guide issued last year by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Cuba is excellent, but 
it will be well to check up at the 
information bureau of the Cuban 
National Tourist Commission in the 
arcade of the Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel, 
where that publication may be had 
for the asking, or at the Automobile 
Club on the Malecdn, from 9g to 
II A.M. 

The energies of the government 
have naturally been concentrated on 
finishing the main highway to Santi- 
ago de Cuba now that the road to 
Pinar del Rio has been completed. 
Early next year the road to Santiago 
which is passable now, will be entirely 
finished. Then the secondary roads, 
now somewhat neglected, will be 
modernized. In a way it will be a pity 
that the exigencies of modern road 
construction and width require the 
destruction in many places of the 
welcome shade trees that make the 
byways of Cuba so attractive, in spite 
of the mud holes and broken stretches. 

Just to drive along the Prado and 
Malecén at sunset and watch the 
deepening and changing colors as the 
red ball of the sun disappears, is ample 
reason for visiting Havana. The soft 
tropical night begins, people come 
from the crowded and narrow streets 
to sit on the sea-wall, while their 
children play. Then the lights come 
on and Havana’s diamond necklace 
circling the Malecén glows radiantly. 

When, in a few years, thousands of 
motorists, seeking new fields, will 
drive over Cuba’s splendid roads, the 
names of General Machado and Dr. 
Carlos Miguel de Céspedes will be 
pleasantly thought of, not only because 
of the roads they built, but because 
they broke the gasoline monopoly, 
reducing the price from thirty-eight 
to twenty-six cents. Furthermore, 
ten cents of the present price is a road 
tax for the upkeep of the highways. 

It is always difficult to leave 
Havana. There are spiritual, material 
and spiritous attractions and no 
hypocrisy. So, having consumed my 
share of moro crabs at the famed 
Paris and the product of the house 
of Bacardi at Sloppy Joe’s, it is time 
to tune up the iron steed. The great 
Cuban country awaits us with its wav- 
ing cane fields, its royal palms, and 
its historic cities—on to Santiago 
de Cuba. 
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SHIPWRECKED IN 
GREENLAND 


(Continued from page 43) 


at. Removing the companion ladder I 
set to work. Hard work it was, 
cramped in that narrow space on 
hands and knees. As I dragged the 
hundred-pound sacks out onto the 
cabin floor—always, strangely, care- 
ful not to damage anything—I’d look 
up and see the gray sky through the 
opening above my head. Then one 
time glancing up I saw the brow of 
the mountain; and always after that 
more mountain showed and less sky. 
And at last the mountain side itself 
seemed to have moved against the ship 
and to be towering over it. 

“T had laid a lighted cigarette care- 
fully upon the chart table; this, as I 
worked, was always in my mind—that 
it should not be left to burn the wood. 
And so, from time to time, I’d move 
it just a bit. We were so careful of 
our boat, to mar it in no way! 

“But all the while I had been shift- 
ing goods and moving sacks of coal; 
so that at last I came to the anchor. 
It was a large anchor and very heavy. 
1 dragged it out into the cabin. 

“ Come,’ I called to the mate, ‘and 
help me get this thing on deck.’ And 
as I looked up I saw the mate in his 
yellow oilskins, bright against the near 
dark mountain side. 

“Not much use now,’ said the 
mate; but he came down. 

“Tt was hard work to lift that 
anchor up, and we seemed not to be 
very strong. ‘I lose my strength from 
excitement, said the mate. I thought 
that I did too—but I didn’t say so. 

“We lifted the cumbersome affair 
head high and tumbled it out into the 
cockpit. As I started to follow, a 
great sea lifted us and rolled us over; 
I hung on, half out of the cabin. And 
I stared straight at an oncoming wall 
of rock so near astern it seemed about 
to crush us. The sea rose high 
against it, and broke and became 
churned water that seethed around us. 
It cradled us and lowered us gently; 
and the dark land drew quietly away. 

“Then came another sea that hurled 
us and the land together. ‘Now for 
the crash!’ I thought—and I gripped 
hard and braced myself against it, and 
watched the moment—thrilled by its 
impending horror. 

“There was no crash—that time. 
Ever so gently, just as we seemed to 
draw away again, our stern post 
touched the ledge; so lightly touched 
it that it made no sound, only a little 
tremor. And the tremor ran through 
the iron keel and the oak, and through 
thé ribs and planking, and through 
every bolt and nail, through every 
fiber of the boat and us. Maybe we 
had not known that the end had come; 
now, as if God whispered it, we knew. 

“So for a third time we were 
floated back. 

“Then, as if the furies of the sea 
and wind were freed at last to end 
their coquetry, they lifted us—high, 
high above the ledge—and dropped us 
there. And the impact of that shock 
was only less than those that followed 
for that half an hour until the Direc- 
tion sank.” 

During that half hour everything 
possible was salvaged from the Direc- 
tion and the shivering crew found 
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SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND 
(Continued from page 57) 


themselves in the wilds of the West 
Greenland Coast, refugees in a rag- 
ing storm surounded by dark cliffs 
rising sheer from the water to the sky. 

“The three men stand there looking 
at it all: at the mountains, at the 
smoking waterfall, at the dark green 
lake with wind puffs silvering its 
plain, at the flowers that fringe the 
pebbly shore and star the banks. And 
at last one of them speaks. 

““Tt’s right,’ he says, ‘that we 
should pay for beautiful things. And 
being here in this spot, now, is worth 
traveling a thousand miles for, and all 
that that has cost us. Maybe we have 
lived only to be here now.’ ” 

There is no room to tell in detail 
what happened in Greenland: how 
Kent set out for help following the 
hilly mountainous coast for thirty-six 
hours; how, tattered, dirty and 
exhausted he hailed a lonely Green- 
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(Continued from page 32) 


When you think of the fine dust that 
is desert all about, the presence of 
these things made of stone slabs three 
feet and six feet in all directions be- 
comes a veritable monstrosity. A 
grain of sand—a stone a _ derrick 
would have difficulty in lifting. And 
the imagination cannot grasp the im- 
mensity of the Pyramids until the 
mind has actually beheld them—and 
sometimes not even then. Yet there 
they stand, and even the sands of the 
desert about them are newer no doubt 
than they. Doubtless the wind has 
changed these sands thousands of 
times since first the Pyramids were 
built. I am not prone to tears, but 
somehow, when I stood for the first 
time at the base of these monuments, 
something welled up in me_ that 
nearly broke in tears. 

I have picked out the features of 
life in Cairo to describe that struck 
me as the ones I had never had vi- 
vidly explained to me before I went 
there. With all our reading and all 
our writing, the intangible still rules 
the world. Seeing is the essential 
part of being, particularly in Egypt 
and in Asia. 

To Egypt as to India and China 
and Japan, the West, which has won 
the wealth of the Indies, has left 
strange anomalies and sharp differ- 
ences. Modern Cairo, with its mate- 
rial, mechanical and artificial won- 
ders, is grafted successfully onto Old 
Cairo. Into the very heart of Cairo, 
the awkward, cynical camels still 
amble, contemptuous of the threaten- 
ing motor cars that could almost slip 
in between their enormous legs. Yet 
this ship of the desert is not the only 
relic of the past. On the Nile are 
the queer-shaped sailing craft, scud- 
ding alongside palatial steamers. 
While no longer worshiping the 
forces of the Nile flood, the modern 
Egyptians nevertheless still attend to 
the “Cutting the Khalig’—a _ cere- 
mony dating back to  pre-Biblical 
times—at the height of the Nile waters. 
The opening of the Khalig dam, per- 
mitting the waters of the Nile to flood 
the plains, was a very serious piece of 
business down to the present century. 
When the Nile-o-meter indicated that 
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lander skirting the coast in his 
and how the people of the 
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OF MODERN CAIRO 


the waters had risen high 
dam was cut. In ancient tin 
gin, dressed as a bride, was 
the river, giving the cere 
symbolic meaning of the wed 
the Nile. Today the thing is 
lated more scientifically. 

Poverty, uncertainty, str 
things that are laid to industri 
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